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Industrial Workers of the World Preamble 
(as amended 1908) 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people, and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the 
ever growing power of the employing class. The trade unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one 
another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease to 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. Instead of the conservative 
motto, “A fair day's wage for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for the 
everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Principles of Revolutionary Syndicalism (Exrracrs) 
Adopted December 1922 by the 

Berlin Congress of the International Workers Association (AIT) 
I. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on the class struggle, seeks 
to establish the unity and solidarity ofall manual and intellectual workers 
into economic organizations fighting for the abolition of both the wage 
system and the State. Neither the State nor political parties can achieve 
the economic organization and emancipation of labor. 
II. Revolutionary Syndicalism maintains that economic and social 
monopolies must be replaced by free, self-managed federations of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers united in a system of councils. 
III. The two-fold task of Revolutionary Syndicalism is to carry on the 
daily struggle for economic, social and intellectual improvement in the 
existing society, and to achieve independent self-managed production 
and distribution by taking possession of the earth and the means of 
production. Instead of the State and political parties, the economic 
organization of labor. Instead of government over people, the adminis- 
tration of things. 
IV. Revolutionary Syndicalism is based on the principles of federalism, 
free agreement and grassroots organization from the base upwards into 
local, district, regional and international federations united by shared 
aspirations and common interests. 
V. Revolutionary Syndicalism rejects nationalism, the religion of the 
State, and all arbitrary frontiers, recognizing only the self-rule of natural 
communities freely enjoying their own way of life, constantly enriched 
by the benefits of free association with other federated communities. 
VI. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on economic direct action, 
supports all struggles not in contradiction with its principles — the strike, 
the boycott, the sit-in, and other forms of direct action developed by the 
workers in the course of their struggles leading to labor's most effective 
weapon, the General Strike, prelude to social revolution. 
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Death Squad America 
As we write the U.S. election is still impending, and so we cannot 
know which candidates won. What we do know is that once again 
workers have lost. 

We faced a grim choice between a president who cheers on 
police and neofascist thugs as they shoot down protesters and a 
former vice president who suggests it would be better to merely 
maim us; a president who encourages his followers to ram their 
cars into anti-fascist protesters and his opponent’ suggestion that 
instead “anarchists and arsonists” be arrested and prosecuted for our 
thought crimes; a president who loots the treasury for his personal 
benefit and a man who spent his entire career shilling for the banks 
and insurance firms, helping them pick our pockets and shielding 
them from being held culpable for their crimes. 

These are dark times indeed. Paramilitary thugs roam the coun- 
try, brandishing assault rifles and shouting anti-Semitic slogans. In 
Portland and other cities, they coordinate with local police as they 
threaten demonstrators against police brutality and institutional 
racism, and actually fire paintballs and other ostensibly nonlethal 
weapons. One of these neofascists killed two protesters in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, August 25, and wounded a third. Police allowed him 
to go home without so much as questioning him, though he was 
later arrested on murder charges. Trump and his cheerleaders at 
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Faux News heralded the killer as a hero. 

Police have long shot down people with impunity — more than 
a thousand a year, year after year; a killing spree that has not been 
slowed by a spate of ‘reforms’ including body cameras, new use of 
force policies, training in non-lethal methods, etc. But these have 
not typically been politically motivated; rather, the police have killed 
those they thought might be committing a crime (often something 
as trivial as jaywalking) or not showing them the deference to which 
they feel entitled. For decades U.S. police have stationed snipers 
atop buildings overlooking demonstrations, but they did not open 
fire on the crowds. (Spying, infiltrating and harassment were, of 
course, different matters.) That “restrained” approach has eroded 
during the ongoing protests against police brutality, with police and 
federal forces (a motley crew of National Guard, Marshals, Secret 
Service, Park Police, Capitol Police, Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms 
officers, Customs and Border Protection agents, and Immigration 
Enforcement — many not in uniform or otherwise identified) fir- 
ing rubber bullets and tear gas directly into crowds doing nothing 
more than exercising the right supposedly guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to protest government abuses. In some cases they 
have fired live ammunition at protestors, but it did not appear 
that these were targeted assassination attempts. 

(Overseas, of course, is another matter. The Obama admin- 
istration ordered the assassination of Anwar al-Awlaki in Yemen; 
his 16-year-old son was killed two weeks later while hanging out 
with friends, and the Trump administration killed his 8-year-old 
daughter in another drone strike. All three were U.S. citizens.) 

Earlier this year, there were dozens of reports of unmarked 
vans filled with black-clad men abducting activists. Most were 
released hours later, after being held and interrogated by federal 
agents (though at least one abduction was carried out by New York 
City police, who issued the victim a citation before releasing her). 

But now wesee U.S. marshals acting as a death squad, murder- 
ing anti-fascist activist Michael Reinoehl in cold blood. On Sept. 


3, plain-clothes marshals (most actually local law enforcement who 
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had been deputized) blocked his car in two unmarked vehicles, 
jumped out, and let loose a hail of bullets. An hour before Reinoehl 
was killed, the president tweeted a call for police to “Do your job, 
and do it fast.” Trump then described Reinoehl’s killing as “retri- 
bution,” and in his first debate with Joe Biden said, “I sent in the 
U.S. Marshals, they took care of business.” The Marshals Service 
denied this, issuing a statement claiming that they had attempted 
to “peacefully arrest” Reinoehl for shooting a neofascist he said 
was threatening protestors’ lives. 

However, the New York Times reported Oct. 13 that the death 
squad did not have an arrest warrant and witnesses said they did 
not identify themselves as police or give any commands before 
opening fire. Parents hustled children playing nearby to safety as 
Reinoehl fled the hail of bullets on foot. The assassins fired at least 
29 rounds from four guns, several hitting a nearby house and one 
narrowly missing a man sitting in his dining room. Police claim 
Reinoehl was drawing a gun as they opened fire. However, the gun 
was still in his pocket when they examined his corpse. Despite the 
ubiquity of police body cameras, no one on the death squad was 
wearing one— we have only their contradictory reports, statements 
of several witnesses, a cell phone video that catches the final seconds 
of the murder, and the scattered bullets to go on. 

ProPublica reports that Reinoehl fled Portland after several 
trucks drove past the rental home he lived in with his son and 
middle school-age daughter, firing three rounds into the house. 
Reinoehl got his daughter out of the house, left her with friends, 
and fled to Lacey, Washington (near Olympia). 

However, police had the apartment where a friend put him 
up under surveillance, and U.S. marshals dispatched a team to kill 
Reinoehl just a few hours after Portland authorities charged him 
with second degree murder. He had just left the apartment and 
gotten in his station wagon when the marshals opened fire. One 
witness said the killers seemed to be drug dealers; another thought 
they were a right-wing militia. The killers refused a neighbor's offer 
of medical assistance, telling the veteran to “shut the fuck up.” 

Death squads kidnapping and murdering dissidents are nothing 
new. The U.S. has long sponsored death squad regimes around the 
world, and shares responsibility for their many victims. In the 1850s, 
the state of California organized units to hunt down and kill Native 
Americans, paying out $1.5 million, much of it reimbursed by the 
federal government. For decades, union activists routinely faced gun 
thugs hired by the employers. The FBI worked with armed gangs 
and police, waging a war of terror against the American Indian 
Movement and the Black Panther Party, killing dozens of AIM 
supporters on the Pine Ridge reservation and famously murdering 
Fred Hampton (among many Panthers killed) in his bed. 

The death squad resurgence is a sign of fear, not strength. The 
Trumpsters and the police know they are deeply unpopular, and 
believe they can hold onto power only through intimidation. But 
they are dangerous nonetheless. Solidarity between all the progressive 
forces is essential, as is renewed organizing. An organized work- 
ing class can shut down the apparatus of repression by refusing to 
supply it, or through general strikes and other direct action that 
makes it clear we will never submit. 

We can not look to the government to defend us; rather we 
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selves, and to shut the death squads down once and for all. [JB] 
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Obituaries: Stuart Christie 


BY JOHN PATTEN, KATE SHARPLEY LIBRARY 
Stuart Christie, founder of the Anarchist Black Cross and Cien- 
fuegos Press and co-author of The floodgates of anarchy, died August 
15 of lung cancer. 

Born in Glasgow in 1946, Christie credited his grandmother 
with shaping his political outlook, giving him a clear moral map 
and ethical code. His determination to follow his conscience led 
him to anarchism: “Without freedom there would be no equal- 
ity and without equality no freedom, and without struggle there 
would be neither.” It also led him from the campaign against 
nuclear weapons to joining the struggle against the Spanish fascist 
dictator Francisco Franco. 

He moved to London and got in touch with the clandestine 
Spanish anarchist organization Defensa Interior. He was arrested in 
Madrid in 1964 carrying explosives to be used in an assassination 
attempt on Franco. To cover the fact that there was an informer 
inside the group, the police proclaimed they had agents operating 
in Britain — and (falsely) that Christie had drawn attention to 
himself by wearing a kilt. 

The threat of the garotte and his 20-year sentence drew in- 
ternational attention to the resistance to the Franco regime. In 
prison Christie formed lasting friendships with anarchist militants 
of his and earlier generations. He returned from Spain in 1967 
determined to continue the struggle and use his notoriety to aid 
the comrades he left behind. 

In London he met Brenda Earl who would become his political 
and emotional life partner. He also met Albert Meltzer, and the 
two would refound the Anarchist Black Cross to promote solidarity 
with anarchist prisoners in Spain, and the resistance more broadly. 
Their book, The floodgates of anarchy, promoted a revolutionary 
anarchism at odds with the attitudes of some who had come into 
anarchism from the sixties peace movement. 

Christie’s political commitmentand international connections 
made him a target for the British Special Branch. He was acquitted 
of conspiracy to cause explosions in the “Stoke Newington Eight” 
trial of 1972, claiming the jury could understand why someone 
would want to blow up Franco, and why that would make him a 
target for “conservative-minded policemen.” 

Free but apparently unemployable, Christie launched Cien- 
fuegos Press which would produce a large number of anarchist 
books and the encyclopedic Cienfuegos Press Anarchist Review. Briefly 
Orkney became a center of anarchist publishing before lack of cash 
ended the project. Christie would continue investigating new ways 
of doing so including ebooks and the internet. His christiebooks. 
com site contains numerous films on anarchism and biographies 
of anarchists. He used Facebook to create an archive of anarchist 
history not available anywhere else as he recounted memories and 
events from his own and other people's lives. 


David Graeber 
EXCERPTED FROM ANARCHISTNEWS.ORG 


David Graeber, an anarchist and an anthropologist, died in Venice, 
Italy, Sept. 3 at age 59. He was an Occupy Wall Street activist, a 
professor at the London School of Economics, and the author of 


several books, including Fragments of an Anarchist Anthropology, 
Debt: The First 5000 Years, The Democracy Project, The Utopia of 


Winter 2021 Rules and Bullshit Jobs. 
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Debt: The First 5000 Years was — or at least should have been, 


if they were paying attention — the equivalent of a stick of dyna- 
mite thrown into the midst of a capitalist ideology built on myths 
without any foundation in historical data. Graeber drew on that 
data to show that one myth in particular (on the origin of money 
and debt) was completely false. 

In The Democracy Project Graeber drew on his experience in 
Occupy and as a participant in other similarly participatory forms 
of anarchist politics, and the long history of ordinary people's 
practice in democratic self-governance. The latter included a 
fascinating historical tour of Maroons, pirate utopias and other 
groups intentionally living outside the reach of state governance. 
Democracy, Graeber argued, 

is as old as history, as human intelligence itself. No one could 

possibly own it. ... One could argue it emerged the moment 

hominids ceased merely trying to bully one another and 
developed the communication skills to work out a common 
problem collectively. But such speculation is idle; the point 

is that democratic assemblies can be attested in all times and 

places, from Balinese seka to Bolivian ayllu, employing an 

endless variety of formal procedures, and will always crop up 

wherever a large group of people sat down together to make a 

collective decision on the principle that all taking part should 

have an equal say. 

In The Utopia of Rules, Graeber examined the bureaucratic 
culture of the large corporation, government agency, and other 
centralized institutions. In the process, he showed that the cen- 
tralized state and oligopoly corporation, far from being enemies, 
were just different versions of the same thing. Capitalism grew up 
against the background of the bureaucratic state, and is in large 
part its creation. 

Graeber’s faith in human creativity and agency, and his fond- 
ness for the incredible historical variety of expedients they come 
up with for cooperatively handling their common affairs, is bigger 
than any attempt to pigeonhole them into particular economic 
templates like markets, syndicates, etc. He was unwilling to let a 
priori theoretical formulations do violence to the particularity and 
“is-ness” of history, or on the basis of such formulations to interfere 
with the ability of ordinary, face-to-face groupings of people on 
the spot to develop workable arrangements among themselves. 

The most basic anarchist principle is self-organization: the 

assumption that human beings do not need to be threatened 

with prosecution in order to be able to come to reasonable 
understandings with each other, or to treat each other with 
dignity and respect... 

Anarchism is just the way people act when they are free to 

do as they choose, and when they deal with others who are 

equally free — and therefore aware of the responsibility to 

others that entails... 

[A]narchism is, already, and has always been, one of the main 

bases for human interaction. We self-organize and engage in 

mutual aid all the time. We always have. 

Despite Graeber’s respect for the immense variety and par- 
ticularity of self-organized institutions throughout history and 
acceptance of people’s freedom to choose their own arrangements, 
he nevertheless considers some arrangements to be extremely un- 
likely choices for any free people, and unlikely to exist on a stable 
basis anywhere absent violent rule or conquest. As he wrote in The 
Democracy Project: 

History has shown that vast inequalities of wealth, institu- 

tions like slavery, debt peonage, or wage labor, can only exist 

if backed up by armies, prisons, and police. 


Soaked by the Rich 


A pandemic is sweeping the globe, assisted by employers and 
governments who will allow nothing to stand in the way of their 
profits. More than a million have died, tens of millions are newly 
jobless, and employers are seizing upon the crisis to revive 12-hour 
workdays, turn homes into workplaces, convert full-time jobs to 
“flexible” part-time gigs, replace older workers or those with family 
responsibilities, and generally wipe out decades of workers’ gains. 

But not everyone is suffering. The 50 richest Americans now 
have as much wealth as the bottom half of the population (165 
million). And the wealth of the world’s 2,189 billionaires reached 
a new record in the middle of the pandemic, increasing to $10.2 
trillion (up from a previous peak of $8.9 trillion in 2017), accord- 
ing to a report from Swiss bank UBS. 

The Institute for Policy Studies reports that over the past two 
decades the growth in U.S. billionaire wealth has been 200 times 
greater than the growth in median wealth. 


Frontiers of Anti-Labor Law 

The National (anti)Labor Relations Board is considering rules to 
restrict employers’ ability to negotiate neutrality agreements with 
unions trying to organize their workers, apparently in the belief 
that it takes threats of mass firings, harassment of union supporters, 
prolonged legal battles and endless delays in order to ensure that 
workers remain powerless, as God and Congress and the Trump 
administration intended... 

California's “pro-labor” Democratic governor vetoed legislation 
that would have required employers to rehire laid-off workers by 
seniority, saying the bosses need the “flexibility” to bring workers 
back in at starting wages, to get rid of union agitators and other 
troublemakers, etc. With friends like these, who needs Republicans? 

The Ohio Supreme Court ruled that bosses can force workers 
to pee in a cup while a boss representative has their eyes fixed on 
the workers’ groin, observing the urination. Workers who refuse, 
or who are unable to urinate under these conditions, can be fired. 

New Jersey's Supreme Court ruled that workers who don’t quit 
when their bosses announce new policies limiting their rights (in this 
case requiring them to submit violations of their rights to arbitra- 
tion) are bound by those policies even though they never agreed to 
them. Of course, quitting would be considered “voluntary” and so 
workers would be ineligible for unemployment — so workers who 
want to hold onto their rights have two choices: organize or starve. 

We look not to judges but to workers’ organization and direct 
action to improve our conditions. But the U.S. Supreme Court 
includes one injustice who sexually harassed women working under 
him, another who was a serial sexual predator, a third who wrote a 
(minority) opinion saying it was perfectly legal to fire someone for 
refusing to freeze to death while he waited for a repair crew to get 
to his truck, several who have ruled that unions have no right to 
collect dues, etc. The newest, Judge Barrett, joined rulings allow- 
ing companies to assign workers to particular geographic locations 
based on race and ethnicity (separate but equal, don’t you know) 
and limiting the scope of laws prohibiting age discrimination. Any 
time a worker finds themselves going before this group of corpo- 
rate hacks, they should demand that most of the injustices recuse 
themselves on account of bias and conflicts of interest. 

As bosses become increasingly emboldened in their attacks on 
workers’ rights, Unfair Labor Practice charges for unlawful retali- 
ation against workers exercising their rights to concerted activity 
to improve working conditions are multiplying. But never fear, 


the NLRB is on the job! The Board dismissed a Starbucks case 


because when several off-duty workers came together to present 
their demands to management (they had presented them before 
but received no response), the store became crowded, undermin- 
ing the customer experience for 4 or 5 minutes. In another case, 
a nurse outraged at being ordered to share PPE equipment with 
other staff (without it being cleaned between uses) discussed the 
matter with fellow workers and then explained why she refused 
these unsafe conditions. This was ruled to be not concerted activity 
because she acted alone and had no evidence of a formal decision 
by her fellow workers to take this action. 

As the union-busting law firm that posted this aptly notes, 
“The current NLRB continues to issue employer-friendly decisions, 
some of which vary widely from prior precedent. These decisions 
on concerted protected activity are of significant importance, es- 
pecially in view of the increasing concerns over workplace safety 
given the COVID-19 pandemic.” 

The NLRB has dismissed virtually all Covid-related Unfair 
Labor Practice charges, ruling that employers do not have to en- 
gage in mid-contract bargaining with unions over safety measures, 
can fire workers who refuse unsafe conditions (though this was an 
individual refusal), can fire workers who raise safety concerns as 
long as they assert some other grounds, and do not have to provide 
information on Covid cases, protective measures and the like to 
unions trying to press grievances. 


An $8 billion Drop in the Bucket 


Purdue Pharma has agreed to pay $8.3 billion to settle criminal 
charges arising from its years of pushing drugs, including through 
an electronic health records system programmed to prescribe the 
company’s Oxycontin. It might sound like a lot of money, but 
critics ask why no company executives are going to jail and note 
that $8.3 billion is a drop in the bucket compared to the social 
costs of coping with the opioid epidemic. 

This is one of the cruel realities of capitalism — the damage 
it does on a daily basis is far more than can be recovered through 
fines or controlled through regulation. Even were it possible to claw 
back every penny Purdue and its fellow pill pushers raked in, it still 
wouldnt be nearly enough to undo the damage they caused. The 
profit system is far too expensive, and we can’ afford it. 


Needed: Shorter Hours 

Syndicalists have been calling for a four-day work week and a four- 
hour day for decades. Productivity data make it quite clear that this 
could be done without sacrificing our standard of living (though 
the number of consultants, supervisors and other parasites might 
have to go down); indeed we could use the free time to improve 
our quality of life. It would be good for the environment, elimi- 
nate unemployment, reduce health care costs, improve family life. 

What's the downside? We might not be able to afford bosses and 
politicians any more (but they could always start doing useful work). 

Even mainstream politicians are catching on. Finland’s social- 
democratic prime minister, Sanna Marin, recently called for a 
six-hour workday without loss of pay. On August 24, after she had 
been elected as the SDP’s chair, she told party members that the 
country needs “a clear vision,and concrete steps as to how Finland 
can proceed towards shorter working hours and Finnish employ- 
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ees towards better working life.” The party rejected the idea, but 
agreed to a working group to come up with measures to reducing 
working hours without reducing wages over the next three years. 

The SPD governsas part of a five-party coalition, but the Social 
Affairs and Health minister (from the Left Alliance party) called 
for national trials of a six-hour workday and a four-day work week. 

In 1967 Finnish sociologist Paavo Seppanen outlined a “6+6" 
model of work sharing in which the working day would be broken 
down into two alternating six-hour shifts. Grassroots groups, unions 
and government commissions studied and built upon the “6+6” 
model, developing concrete proposals to reimagine the use of time 
in a rapidly changing society. 

However, employers pushed back. Even if they could get 
the same amount of production in six hours as in eight, bosses 
are unwilling to pay higher hourly wages or to countenance the 
loss of control over workers that shorter hours would entail. And 
many members of the SDP agree with more conservative parties 
that workers belong in the workplace, not out living their lives. 


Exxon Plan to Increase Global Warming 
Bloomberg Green reported October 5 that Exxon Mobil plans called 
for significantly increasing its annual carbon-dioxide emissions 
despite public claims that it would reduce emissions. Internal 
documents show that Exxon’s own assessment of its $210 billion 
investment strategy showed yearly emissions rising 17% by 2025. 
The estimates predate the Covid-19 pandemic, which slashed global 
demand for oil, making it unclear if Exxon will complete its plans. 

The largest U.S. oil producer has never made a commitment 
to lower oil and gas output or set a date by which it will become 
carbon neutral. But the documents show that Exxon carefully 
assessed the direct emissions it expects from a 2018 investment plan. 
A chart lists Exxon’s direct emissions for 2017 — 122 million metric 
tons of CO, equivalent — as well as a projected 2025 figure of 143 
million tons. The 21 million ton increase is after accounting for 
selling off assets and Exxon plans to develop renewable energy and 
bury carbon dioxide. Fulfilling the plan would require producing 
an additional 1 million barrels of oil a day. 

These estimates reflect only about a fifth of Exxon’s total 
contribution to climate change, as most emissions come from 
customers burning fuel in vehicles or other end uses which the 
documents don’t account for. Exxon claimed, after the documents 
were published, that it would have considered “additional mitigation 
and abatement measures ... as the next step in the process.” 


Strike Wave Hits Covid, Racism 

There has been an explosion of strikes and other job actions, some 
large some small, by workers around the world demanding safe 
working conditions, rejecting the degradation of working conditions 
under cover of Covid, and insisting on the right to negotiate over 
how and what work will be done during the crisis. Workers have 
struck to demand personal protective equipment, to be paid for 
the time they are quarantined because they were exposed to Covid 
on the job, for the right to refuse unsafe work, and guarantees that 
they can return to their jobs as workplaces reopen. 

PayDay Report’s Strike Tracker reports over 1,100 Covid-related 
strikes in every U.S. state since March, ranging from restaurant and 
retail workers refusing unsafe conditions to large strikes by teachers 
and transport workers. A three-day wildcat strike by Detroit bus 
drivers won safer working conditions; in Chicago, teachers vetoed 
plans to reopen the city’s schools without effective protective mea- 
sures and school officials backed down in the face of the union's 


threat to strike. Hundreds of farmworkers struck in Washington 
state; Amazon warehouses and McDonald’s outlets were hit with 
dozens of job actions; health care workers have struck to enforce 
their demands for personal protective equipment. 

Workers protested at General Electric's Lynn, Massachusetts, 
aviation facility, while union members marched six feet apart at 
the company’s Boston headquarters, demanding that factories be 
converted to produce badly needed ventilators amid the coronavirus 
pandemic. (Instead, GE fired nearly 2,600 workers, and laid off 
many more to wait out the economic collapse.) 

Thousands of meatpacking workers became infected and hun- 
dreds died in plants deemed “essential” even as the Occupational 
Safety & Health Administration announced it would not enforce 
measures to protect workers from Covid. After hundreds of work- 
ers tested positive for Covid-19, and six died, workers at a JBS 
meat processing plant in Greeley, Colorado, launched a wildcat 
strike in July demanding hazard pay and safety improvements. 
Meatpacking strikes were more common in other countries; after 
decades of concessions and union-busting, U.S. workers are largely 
reduced to complaining to ineffectual job safety offices or health 
departments while their families worry on social media or organize 
small protests outside the plants. 

Alongside the Covid strikes, tens of thousands of workers walked 
off their jobs in July in support of Black Lives Matter, demanding 
racial and economic justice. Many education unions have pressed 
to remove police from schools, union activists have demanded that 
police “unions” either accept public accountability or be booted 
from labor councils, and millions of workers have joined protests 
against police brutality in small towns and large cities alike. 


Don’t Mourn, Organize 

In 1979, there were 14 million manufacturing workers in America, 
and 7.5 million of them were unionized. Today, there’s still 14 mil- 
lion factory workers (plus at least 2 million temps who work full 
time in factories) — but only 1.5 million of them are unionized. 

In construction it’s worse. There were 4 million construction 
workers in 1979 and 3 million of them were union; today there's 
10 million construction workers in the U.S. and barely a million 
of them are unionized 

Trucking — 500,000 freight truck drivers in 1979, 400,000 
union; today, 2 million freight drivers and barely 170,000 union. 

Nobody in the business unions has any serious idea about how 
to solve this. Maybe taking all the resources they throw into electing 
Democrats and repurposing them into organizing the industrial 
core of the American workforce would be a start. 


UK OKs Police Torture & Rape 


Britain’s House of Commons rejected an attempt to ban undercover 
agents and informants from committing murder, torture and rape. 
With support from most Labour MPs, they passed the Covert Hu- 
man Intelligence Sources (Criminal Conduct) Bill on a 313 - 98 
vote, sending the unamended legislation to the House of Lords. 

The law would allow public authorities, ranging from policeand 
MI5 to HMRC and the Food Standards Agency, to authorize agents 
and informants to commit crimes while undercover if authorities 
deem it would protect national security, assist in preventing and 
detecting crime, prevent “disorder” or promote the “interests of 
the economic well-being of the United Kingdom.” 

MPs also rejected an amendment that would have required 
authorities to apply for judicial warrants for criminal conduct 
authorizations, and set out the reasons why they were needed. 


Ukraine: 


Miners’ Protest Goes Underground 
On Sept. 3, 29 miners at the Oktybrskaya mine in Ukraine went on 
strike, occupying the mine, to demand a wage increase, improved 
working conditions, better pensions and enforcement of health 
and safety regulations. They are also demanding that the mine's 
corrupt management be fired. 

With no response from management, the strike spread. 214 
miners at the Rodino mine, 90 miners at the Gvardevskaya mine 
and 60 miners at the Ternovskaya joined the underground protest. 
All told, nearly 400 workers at four mines belonging to Kryvvi Rih 
Iron Ore Plant were participating in the action by mid-September. 

The general director of the company initially spoke to the 
protesters in the streets and even descended into the Oktyabrskaya 
mine to talk to the underground protesters for 90 minutes. But 
there has been no dialogue since then. The chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Trade Union of Miners of Ukraine, Mykhailo Volynets, 
is calling on management to engage in social dialogue as soon as 
possible, but so far with little effect. 

— LabourStart, from story in Solidarity by Eric Lee 


Potash Miners Join Belarus Uprising 
Amid the ongoing uprising against the authoritarian regime of 
Lukashenka miners individual potash miners have been taking 
underground action to protest against the repression. Belarusian 
police have detained more than 20 people at a potash mine for 
supporting a second worker who refused to return to the surface 
in protest against the state company’s management and President 
Alyaksandr Lukashenka’s government. 

‘The protesters were supporting Aleh Kudzyolka, who handed 
a protest note to his union coworkers at the Belaruskali mine at 
the end of his shift on Sept. 21 saying he would remain hundreds 
of meters underground until his demands were met. 

Kudzyolka’s demands include the resignation of the company’s 
director and the release of miners who have been detained in recent 
weeks while joining the political protests that have roiled Belarus. 

Kudzyolkaalso demanded that security forces stop detaining and 
beating demonstrators who have marched in Minsk and elsewhere 
in nearly daily demonstrations against Lukashenka. 

Kudzyolka was the second miner at the Belaruskali potash 
mine in Salihorsk, 130 kilometers south of Minsk, to have staged a 
strike in solidarity with protesters. The other miner, Yury Korzun, 
was forcibly removed Sept. 10 after he spent more than four hours 
chained to a piece of machinery in the mine. 

State-owned Belaruskali is one of the world’s largest producers 
of potash, used in fertilizer. The company employs around 16,000 
people and is an important source of hard currency for the Belaru- 
sian government. Workers at Belaruskali and other state enterprises 
have staged sporadic strikes in support of the protests that erupted 
after the August 9 presidential election. Local prosecutors have 
threatened criminal charges against strike organizers. 

Lukashenka, who has ruled the country since 1994, was declared 
the winner of an August 9 presidential election; opposition groups 
say their candidate won and that the figures were falsified. He has 
refused to meet with the opposition or agree to call a new election. 

— LabourStart, with reporting by Current Time 
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Strike at Cerrejon in Colombia 
Operations at the Cerrejon coal mine, owned by multinationals 
Glencore, BHP and Anglo American, halted August 31 when 
Sintarcarbon launched a strike after rejecting a shift change that 
would add 72 working days per year with no wage increase. 

IndustriALL global union afhliate Sintracarbén is resisting 
the shift change, which would mean elimination of 2,500 direct 
and indirect jobs. The decision was made without consulting the 
union and is in violation of Colombian law. 

The new shift system — which workers call the “death shift” — 
will require workers to work an additional 72 days per year with 
no wage increase. Workers will move directly from day to night 
shifts without recovery time in a seven day cycle, with no transport 
home between shifts. It will disrupt family life, generate greater 
exhaustion and, as a result, increase workplace accidents. 

The company argues that the change is necessary to make the 
mine financially sustainable, and is not subject to negotiation. Ac- 
cording to Sintracarbén, the company is trying to reduce benefits 
to finance the cost of compensating workers who will be dismissed 
as a result of the introduction of the new shift. 

The Ministry of Labor summoned the parties to mediation 
to resolve the conflict, but Cerrején did not respond. Cerrején 
produces coal for export to utility companies around the world 


Strike for Black Lives 
Service sector workers in over 100 cities across the U.S. took the 
day off or otherwise stopped work for varying lengths of time on 
July 20 in a “Strike for Black Lives” demanding higher wages and 
the right to organize. 

The protest was organized by the Movement for Black Lives and 
several labor rights organizations, including the Service Employee 
International Union and Fight for $15. The American Federation of 
Teachers, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and United 
Farm Workers were also involved in the effort. 

Service industries were singled out because a plurality of black 
and other people of color are employed by the sector and, as “es- 
sential” workers during the pandemic, are putting their health 
and the health of their families at greater risk just to earn a lousy 
paycheck. Movement for Black Lives argues that many of these 
corporations, like Amazon, McDonalds, Hospitals, Uber and Lyft, 
cant claim to support “Black Lives Matter” and continue to pay 
workers low wages and resist unionization of their workers. Work- 
ers were also demanding more personal protective equipment to 
protect themselves and their families from Covid-19. 

On August 26 NBA players conducted a wildcat strike, refus- 
ing to take the court for playoff games, to protest the attempted 
murder of Jacob Blake in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Blake, a black man 
was shot seven times in the back and paralyzed by a white Kenosha 
cop attempting to arrest him on an outstanding warrant. Three of 
Blake's children witnessed the shooting. 

The strike lasted only a day or two and play resumed after 
the NBA agreed to turn some arenas into polling places for the 
upcoming elections and set up a social justice coalition to promote 
voting and advocate for criminal justice reform. 

The NBA players’ action was followed by teams and individual 
athletes in the other major professional sports, MLB, NFL, NHL, 
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with games being postponed or individual athletes sitting out a 
game or two. 

These actions are part of a wave of over 1,100 strikes to the 
hit the U.S. since March 1, according to PaydayReport.com, an 
online newsletter covering the labor beat. The strikes range from 
unresolved contract disputes, to wildcat strikes over health and 
safety in the meatpacking industry and health care industry during 
the pandemic, to strikes protesting police brutality and racism. 

Some examples: On March 24 the U.S.’s largest naval shipyard, 
Bath Iron Works, had to shut down when only 41% of its workforce 
showed up for the morning shift following a report that one of 
their fellow workers had been diagnosed with the Covid-19 virus. 

On May 6, Fight for $15 staged work stoppages throughout 
the state of Florida to demand a $15 minimum wage and adequate 
PPE during the pandemic 

On June 9 longshore workers on both coasts and the Gulf 
stopped work for one hour to protest the murder of George Floyd. 

Also on June 9, 100 workers walked out of the JBS meat- 
packing plant in Hyrum to demand that the plant be shut down 
for a thorough cleaning after over 287 workers at the plant tested 
positive for Covid-19. 

On June 24, four staff members walked out of Serenity Pointe, 
an addiction center, in Williamson, West Virginia, saying they 
only were paid once in the span of a month and are uncertain of 
any future paychecks. 

These actions show that workers (and unions) are starting to 
realize that their economic power can be used as leverage to force 
social change. And while some of these actions may be coopted by 
the trade unions and channeled into support for the Democratic 
Party, they should not be discounted. Workers are mobilizing, 
sharpening the class struggle, providing anarchosyndicalists greater 
opportunities to organize and point the way to emancipation. 


Uprising in Lebanon 
Kafeh (Struggle) was formed in December 2019, bringing together 
anarchist communists, mutualists, anarcho-vegans and syndicalists 
to bring anarchist ideas to the streets. They quickly became an ac- 
tive part of the opposition fighting the Lebanese government. This 


is a recent statement released just before the shocking explosion, 


caused by decades of corruption, that rocked the entire region and 
forced the government to resign: 

Whether Christians, Sunnis, Shiites, Alawites or Druze, working 
class Lebanese all face a new wave of taxes and a faltering economy. 
The daily reality of no food in the cupboards and no water in the 


taps left them with only one choice. They took to the streets to 
protest for a decent existence, only to find themselves dealing with 
horrific police brutality. ... 

Our short-term aim is to overthrow the current corrupt oligar- 
chy taking over Lebanon and our long-term goal is to achieve anar- 
chism in Lebanon and the region, either by building independent 
communes or by transforming all the society into an anarchist one. 


Anarcho-Syndicalism in Pakistan 

The Workers Solidarity Initiative is anew group that seeks to spread 
the principles, tactics and aims of anarchosyndicalism. They de- 
velop their activity under difficult conditions, political violence in 
Pakistan being daily, whether ethno-nationalist (especially against 
the Baluch, Pashtun and other minorities) or Islamist, not to men- 
tion the omnipresence of the army and the endemic corruption 
that plagues the country. Apostates and other “blasphemers” (real 
or supposed) are regularly condemned to death by official justice, 
when it is not the Islamists who carry out the sentence. They are 
raising funds to publish an Urdu translation of Rudolf Rocker’s 
Theory and Practice of Union Anarchism. 


Sri Lankan Workers Demand Justice 
The Sub-Secretariat of the Asia Pacific International Workers As- 
sociation is campaigning for justice for 11 Ansell Lanka workers 
fired for attempting to unionize their workplace. 

This group of workers included some who had worked for the 
company for 20 years. On 13 October 2013, they were summarily 
dismissed. The workers launched a legal action in the courts in 
Sri Lanka but the case has dragged on for almost 7 years. In July 
2020, the workers appealed directly to the Sub-Secretariat of the 
Asia Pacific [WA for assistance. As a first step, the IWA is calling 
for protest emails to be sent to the following executives: Magnus 
Nicolin, Managing Director, mrnicolin@ansell.com; Catherine 
Stribley, Secretary, catherine.stribley@ansell.com 

Please let them know of your concern that workers have been 
sacked for nothing other than exercising their right to organize 
into a union and pursue and protect their interests by collective 
bargaining. The workers seek: 

* Condemnation of violence perpetrated by the Ansell Corpora- 
tion against workers organizing to protect their interests. 

* Condemnation of arbitrary termination without due process 
of its workers for organizing unions to protect their interests. 

¢ Full re-instatement of the workers 

* Compensation for lost wages. 


International Week of Action Agains! Unpaid Wages 


We live in a society where we have to work for money to survive. 
We need money for food, housing, education, healthcare but also 
for culture, recreation, leisure activities etc. Often, we struggle 
to cover all our costs, so when we aren't paid for our work at all, 
the consequences are drastic for us and the people who rely on 
us. In response to this widespread phenomenon the International 
Workers’ Association ([WA/AIT) designated October 12-18 as the 
International Week Against Unpaid Wages. 

Non-payment of wages occurs all around the globe. It is an 
easy option for bosses to save costs or enrich themselves. The worst 
situation is in workplaces with fishy (or no) contracts and informal 
verbal agreements, which makes it hard to prove such practices, 
but there are also cases when we just wonder how insolent the 


employers can get and how obviously they violate law. 

Bosses know that when they don’t pay wages (or overtime, 
wage for trial period, wage compensation, etc.) they can get away 
with it easily. Even if someone took them to court, it wouldn't be 
easy to win. Moreover, people generally have a negative attitude 
toward legal proceedings, because they are expensive, last a long 
time, and have uncertain results. 

Employers know one more thing: even if someone pushes 
for owed money, it is most likely that they will be dealing with 
individuals and not a collective power, and these individuals will 
have to focus on the lost income and deal with problems arising 
from it. Therefore they take a chance and ignore them or promise 
over and over again to make the payment, expecting that after 


some time, the workers will simply get tired and discouraged from 
taking other actions. 


We fight against non-payment of wages 
Our main method is direct action, i.e. protest actions that hit the 
bosses where their profits and power lie. They have to see that the 
problem is handled not only by individuals they tricked, but by a 
union that now fights together with the individuals. 

Concrete forms of action stem from the concrete problem and 
its circumstances. It could be a protest in front of the workplace, 
a blockade of the workplace, a visit of the bosses’ home, a news 
article about their practices, a protest aimed at their business 
partners, a boycott of their products or services, an international 
solidarity campaign etc. 

Unions in the TWA have experience with situations that ap- 
peared to be hopeless for the workers. But when people decided to 
start a conflict (not a court case), stuck to the agreed tactics, didn't 
get intimidated and actively participated in decision-making, they 
stood a good chance to get their wages. 

Here are some examples of conflicts fought by the WA unions: 

Anarchosyndicalist Federation (Australia): Only one picket 
was needed to win this conflict with New Star Kebab restaurant 
in Sydney in 2017. Activists demanded wages owed for four weeks 
of work for an ex-worker. Customers’ response was very positive 
and the owners decided not to risk further losses. Within a week 
Melinda got her money. 

Zwiazek Syndykalist6w Polski (Poland): In 2019, cleaners 
from a refugee center in Warsaw with quite unfavorable contracts 
via outsourcing company Sadar won proper holiday, sick pay and 
social security payments. In the end, they also got contracts directly 
with the center and not the external company. These results came 
within weeks thanks to direct actions organized together with ZSP. 

Anarho-sindikalisticka inicijativa (Serbia): In 2016 there was 
a conflict with a private grammar school in Belgrade organized by 
AS] that lasted less than a month. A teacher who left the school due 
to harassment, mobbing and humiliation by the school principal, 
was owed part of his last paycheck. The campaign was successful 
and he got the wages as well as compensation for the harassment. 
The principal demanded removal of the information about the 
conflict from the internet claiming that it damages the school’s 
reputation, but the union resolutely refused. 

Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo (Spain) La Tagliatella: 
At the end of 2018 CNT-AIT in Albacete had a conflict related 
to holiday, compensation for termination of contract and night 
shifts differential. The advantage in this conflict was that the La 
Tagliatella restaurant had branches in several towns. CNT-AIT 
organized protests in Barcelona, Alicante, Tarragona, Madrid a 
Granada and within several months won all the owed wages. 

Solidarity Federation (UK): In a conflict from 2011 against 
the Office Angels agency in London Dan was owed three days 
wage. The SF organized several protests in the UK but also an 
international email campaign, which forced the bosses to pay up. 


Laws and courts are not the solution 
Often we hear that when we have problems, we should go to court. 
While we think that it is important to know the law, we cannot 
rely on it or the courts. 

And what does the law actually say? The Slovak Constitu- 
tion stipulates the right for wages for the work performed (with 
a sarcastically sounding comment “sufficient to secure a dignified 


standard of life”). The Labour Code (LC) obliges the employers to 


provide wages for work that can’t be lower than the minimal wage. 
According to the LC, the employer is obliged to pay out the wages 
on a date determined in the contract or collective agreement. If 
the date is not determined, the wage is due no later than at the 
end of the next calendar month. 

In case of owed wages, the employee can claim their payment 
via a recorded letter to the employer. If the wages aren't paid, a 
letter of demand follows, sent as a recorder letter as well. If this 
is doesn't do the trick, from the point of view of enforceability of 
owed wages by legal means, only two other options are left (they 
can be used at the same time): 

1) Civil proceedings: It is possible to file a motion to issue 
an order of payment which can include the payment of default 
interest and reimbursement of the costs of proceedings. The court 
will then issue a order of payment within 10 working days. If the 
employer raises an objection within 15 days (lodges a statement 
of opposition) or does not pay the demanded amount, judicial 
proceedings begin, which can last months or even years. 

2) Criminal proceedings: It is filed at a police station since 
unpaid wages can be a criminal offence. The Criminal Code speci- 
fies when it is so (if the employers had financial means they did 
not necessarily “need for running the business”). It is not rare for 
the police to decide that there is no reason to start the criminal 
prosecution, since non-payment of wages is a criminal offence only 
in cases when the employers do not pay the workers despite the 
fact that they have the financial means to do so. 

Many people think that sending a complaint to the Labour 
Inspectorate (LI) could help. However, the LI has no legal means 
to enforce owed wages. It can only investigate the situation, call 
for rectification or fine the employer. Immediate termination of 
employment by the worker is no solution either. The employee 
can terminate the contract immediately within 15 days after the 
payment period (but only within a month). However, leaving the 
job does not mean automatically getting the owed money back 
and one has to fight for them anyway. 


The anarcho-syndicalist approach 

While we consider direct action to be a very effective tool in 
getting the owed wages back, we are aware that even if we won all 
owed wages, the phenomenon wont cease to exist. The nature of 
the capitalist system will always play into the hand of bosses and 
they will try other tricks on workers. Therefore, we don’t call for 
“fair” wages or treatment. The problem is the wage system itself, 
because someone usurps the work of someone else and gives only 
part of its value in return. Furthermore, we don’t think that direct 
action itself is the goal. It is very important that it is interconnected 
with collective organizing, decision-making, experience sharing 
and generally building the culture of mutual aid. 

The aim of the unions associated in the IWA is not only short- 
term material victories. We realize that everyday struggle against 
unpaid wages is just a direct response to an immediate problem. 
Even though we consider it a defensive struggle, it is at the same 
time part of our wider long-term struggle for substantial changes 
in society. We want a different world. Without capitalism and 
its production based on profit and not people’s needs. Without 
hierarchies on all levels of social life which artificially divide us and 
are a breeding ground for inequality and oppression. 

And without the state which is just a reliable saviour of capital- 
ism and holder of the power over the rest of society. To lead happy 
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Hifler’s Election as Metaphor 4 a¢ argument 


for the 2020 Elections 


BY WAYNE PRICE 

In the debates among leftists over the 2020 elections, one particular 
historical argument has been raised. It has been cited repeatedly by 
Noam Chomsky, among others, to argue why radicals should vote 
for Joseph Biden, despite his flaws. Chomsky has asserted, “What 
led to the rise of Hitler was the decision of the huge Communist 
Party to condemn the labor-based Socialists as ‘social fascists, 
not different from the Nazis, and to refuse to join with them in 
barring the Nazis from political power.” This is similar, he claims, 
to “the behavior of some of the left” which opposes voting for 
Democrats today. 

(I am not interested in discussing here how individual radicals 
should vote or not vote. My question is what radicals should ad- 
vocate be done by organizations and large groups of people, such 
as unions, the African-American community, Latinx, feminists, 
LGBTQ people, organized environmentalists, etc. — whether to 
support bourgeois politicians or to put efforts into non-electoral 
activities.) 

What is Chomsky referring to? In the early 1930s in Germany, 
popular support for Hitler’s Nazi Party had been exploding. They 
won a third of the votes to the Reichstag (parliament). Their uni- 
formed thugs marched in the streets, beat up left-wing newspaper 
sellers and speakers, broke up union meetings, and murdered 
prominent socialists. Big business began to pour money into the 
Nazi coffers. The police did little to stop them and judges gave 
them slaps on the wrist. The issue was not “free speech for Nazis” 
but how to stop their violent rise to power. 

The Social Democratic Party (“democratic socialist” or reformist 
state socialist) was the largest single party in the Reichstag. Unlike 
today’s social democratic parties, it still claimed to stand for a new 
society of socialism. The Communist Party (Stalinist or pseudo- 
revolutionary state socialist) was smaller but still a large party, and 
held most of the revolutionary-minded workers. Under the orders 
of Stalin, in 1928 the Communist International had adopted a new 
analysis. This claimed that the world was in anew period (the “Third 
Period” since World War I) in which revolution was imminent. 
The Communist Parties would soon lead the workers in world 
revolution. All other parties were varieties of fascism. Bourgeois 
parliamentary democracy was the same as fascism. Conservative 
and liberal parties were fascist. The Social Democratic Party was 
“social-fascist.” Anarchists were “anarcho-fascists.” There was no 
point in trying to work with the social democrats, since they were 
just as bad as the Nazis and maybe worse. In fact, the Communists 
allied with the Nazis against a Social Democratic regional govern- 
ment ina referendum. This was an international program; in New 
York City, Communist Party members assaulted a Socialist Party 
meeting at Madison Square Garden. 

Stalin declared, “Fascism is the militant organization of the 
bourgeoisie which bases itself on the active support of the Social 
Democracy. Objectively, Social Democracy is the moderate wing 
of fascism. ... These organizations [fascists and social democrats] 
do not contradict but supplement one another. They are not 
antipodes [opposites] but twins.” The Communists assured the 
workers that there was no need to worry about the Nazis coming 


for supporting 
Democrats 


to power, because the Communists were sure to take power soon 
after. Their crazy-optimistic slogan was, “After Hitler, us!” 

It was true that the capitalist class ruled under both bourgeois 
parliamentary democracy and under fascist totalitarianism. In 
either case, they ran their businesses and squeezed profits out of 
their workers. The governments supported them in this. They did 
not run the governments directly but had more-or-less influence 
on the regimes. 

But what was important for the workers was not the extent of 
the freedom held by big businesspeople. What really mattered was 
the beginnings of working class democracy. Even under bourgeois 
democracy, the workers still had their unions, their political parties, 
their newspapers, their halls, their clubs, and even their socialist 
bars and restaurants. The Social Democratic Party had no intention 
of making a revolution for socialism. But it had every interest in 
holding on to these institutions, which required rejecting fascism. 
Fascism would — and did — destroy all these working class institu- 
tions. While the reformist state socialists may be accused of not 
fighting fascism, they could not be “the moderate wing of fascism”! 

This was pointed out at the time by Leon Trotsky in a series of 
pamphlets and essays. Formerly a leader of the Russian Revolution 
and the Soviet Union, Trotsky had been expelled from the Com- 
munist International and exiled from the Soviet Union by Stalin. 
He had few followers in Germany and little influence. But whatever 
Trotsky’s failings overall (I am not a Trotskyist), he persistently 
called on the Communist workers to give up the crazed analysis 
of their Stalinist leadership. He called on them to offer an alliance 
with the Social Democrats, a “United Front’ against the Nazis. This 
was not to be a political merger or electoral bloc, but a fighting 
coalition. Coordinating activities through joint committees, they 
should defend each other from Nazi attacks, drive the Nazis from 
the streets, break up their meetings, and close their halls. This was 
a practical program which might have kept Hitler from taking 
power — and might have led further in a revolutionary direction. 

As we know, this was not done. The Stalinists stuck to their 
insane program. The Nazis came to power and destroyed all work- 
ing class and democratic institutions, killing thousands and then 
millions. (Itis worth remembering this when present-day Stalinists 
tell us how wonderful Stalin was since he “led” the Soviet Union 
in beating Hitler during World War II. They leave out Stalin's 
contribution to Hitler’s taking power in the first place.) 

Does this then support the argument of Chomsky and others 
that the anti-electoral left is repeating the errors of the German 
Communist Party of the thirties? 


Anarchists Fight Fascism 
But first I will go over a less well-known episode in radical history. 
This was the rise of the Fascist Party to power in Italy, and the 
anarchist struggle to prevent this. 

In Italy in the 1920s, right-wing forces organized gangs of 
mostly World War I veterans. Benito Mussolini organized them 
into his Fascist Party, with subsidies from Italian business. He sent 
them into towns and cities to attack union halls, workers’ party 
headquarters, and left-wing gatherings — breaking them up, beating 


up their members, and killing leaders, establishing a reign of terror. 

At the time, the anarchists, while a minority of the left, domi- 
nated an anarcho-syndicalist union federation. Together with the 
Arditi del Popolo (people’s commandos). they called for unity in 
action of the left. They proposed to physically combat the Fascists, to 
defend workers institutions, and to drive the Fascists off the streets. 
In a number of cities they won fierce battles with the Fascists. For 
a time, they had support from Socialist and Communist workers 
and from radical republicans (revolutionary anti-monarchists). 

However, they were undermined by the left parties. The 
Communists were then led by Amedeo Bordiga, an authoritarian 
ultra-sectarian. Communist members were ordered not to work in 
any organization they could not control. He denounced the very 
idea of a United Front. (He was expelled from the Communist 
International in 1930, although his ideas were revived in Third- 
Period Stalinism.) 

However, it is important to also point out the behavior of 
the Italian Socialist Party (social democratic), which also rejected 
any United Front against Fascism. It called on the government to 
control the Fascists. Cravenly it disarmed itself by agreeing to a 
so-called Pact of Pacification, signed with the Fascists in August 
1921. Of course Mussolini felt free to ignore this “pact.” Without 
effective opposition from the workers’ parties and unions, but with 
support from the big bourgeoisie, the church, and the king, the 
Fascists were able to take power and eventually establish a murder- 
ous totalitarian state — serving as a model for Hitler. 

This little history exposes what is wrong with Chomsky’shistori- 
cal metaphor. When looking at the rise of Hitler (and before him, 
of Mussolini) it is not enough to blame only “the decision[s] of 
the huge Communist Party.” There were also decisions of the even 
huger Social Democratic parties. What did they have to contribute 
to the debacle? When Chomsky says that the Stalinists “refuse{d] 
to join with” the Social Democrats, it implies that the reformists 
were willing to join with the Communists in stopping the fascists. 
But this was not the case. 


The German Social Democratic Party 

Rather than preparing to fight the Nazis, the Social Democrats 
followed a completely legalistic policy. They ran in elections and 
built up their party and union bureaucracies. They tried to take the 
Nazis to court for illegal actions. They did have an armed workers’ 
force, but it was kept in the background and never used. They did 
not understand that the Nazis were not just another political party 
and that the crisis was not just another political crisis. 

In 1932, there wasa decisive national election for president. The 
Social Democrats decided to back the old reactionary-monarchist 
general Paul von Hindenberg as the lesser (nonfascist) evil. Their 
slogan was “Smash Hitler, Elect Hindenberg!” Hitler lost and von 
Hindenberg won! But the economic and political crises continued. 
After some maneuvering, Hindenberg appointed Hitler as chancel- 
lor, which began Nazi rule. Hindenberg was nota Nazi; he assumed 
that power would calm down the irresponsible Nazis, who were a 
“lesser evil” for him. The Germans never gave the Nazis a majority 
of the vote, yet they took power. 

What did the Social Democrats do? They still tried to rely 
on legalistic means. They voted in the Reichstag for the proposed 
Nazi foreign policy — before they were all rounded up. The social 
democratic unions cut all ties with the party and offered to work 
with the Nazis — until they were seized by the Nazi state. 

The Communists of Germany and their leadership in Russia 
never admitted to having made mistakes. But in practice, after a few 


years, in 1935 they abandoned their super-left program. Indeed, 
they jumped over the United Front of workers’ parties (which they 
had recently called a capitulation to fascism). Instead they sought 
to build “Popular Fronts.” These were alliances among not only 
socialist and communist workers’ parties, but also with a wing of 
the capitalist class. In France, this meant allying with the Radical 
Party (really mildly liberal). In Spain, with the 
loyalist Republicans. In the U.S.A., it meant sup- 
porting Franklin Roosevelt’s Democratic Party. 
Of course, an alliance with a pro-capitalist party 
meant that the Popular Front could not oppose 
capitalism or the alliance would end. If the 
workers and peasants, in a revolutionary time, 
tried to go beyond capitalism, to make a socialist 
insurrection, then the Communists would have 
to stop them, by force if necessary. (Chomsky 
has written a number of times about how the 
Stalinists repressed the revolutionary workers in 
Spain in the thirties.) Worse, in Spain the large 
anarchist organization and its union federation 
betrayed their program and also joined the 
Popular Front government. This was except for 
a minority of revolutionary anarchists, including 
the Friends of Durruti Group. 

In every one of these situations, from Italy to Germany to 
France and Spain and the U.S., the policy of allying with — of 
supporting — liberal capitalist politicians resulted in catastrophe 
for the working class, for all oppressed people, for the organized 
left, and for the world. 


Lessons of the Hitler Metaphor 

The problem in the 1930s was not just that the Communists 
were ultra-sectarian. It was also that the Socialists were reform- 
ist, legalistic, and sought alliances with moderate capitalists. In 
1932 the situation was dire. Society was in a deep crisis where 
the alternatives were revolution or Nazism. Even then, choosing a 
“lesser evil,” and supporting a capitalist did not work. The Marxist 
Hal Draper concludes, “1932 is the classic case of the Lesser Evil, 
because even when the stakes were this high, even then voting for 
the Lesser Evil meant historic disaster.” 

For years, the left (unions, African-Americans, progressive 
activists, etc.) has overwhelmingly endorsed the “lesser evil” of 
Democratic candidates. Sometimes these won and sometimes the 
greater-evil Republicans won. But asa result, the overall direction 
of both parties has been to the right. The Republicans, in particular, 
have became far-right, with a fascist element. As Obama was fol- 
lowed by Trump, even worse than G.W. Bush, so Biden is likely to 
be followed by another far-right politician, even worse than Trump. 
Over time, lesser-evilism does not work. For unions and other 
popular movements, placing their hopes and giving their support 
to “the lesser evil” political parties has proven to be a dead end. 

As for individuals, it’s what you do between elections that 
counts; neither voting nor non-voting is enough, activity is nec- 
essary — speaking, writing, organizing, mobilizing, marching, in 
communities, unions, workplaces, schools, and everywhere. The 
massive protests around the police and racism have shown a way 
to struggle, a way of direct action, in the streets, and outside the 
limits of the voting booth and the official parties. If it spreads to 
labor upheavals in workplaces and neighborhoods, it may upset 
the whole oppressive society. This is the way to go. 


Giving our support to 
‘lesser evil” political 
parties has proven to 
be a dead end... 

The massive protests 
around the police and 
racism have shown 

a way to struggle, a 
way of direct action, 
in the streets, and 
outside the limits of 
the voting booth and 
the official parties. 
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I. The revolutionary period 1919-1921 
The Italian people played an unenthusiastic part during the last war. 
They had been strongly impregnated with socialist and anarchist 
ideas and they saw in the war, not a struggle for democracy, but 
another imperialist conflict. The left-wing parties did not betray 
their internationalist ideals as openly as they did in other countries. 
A section of the Socialist party opposed the war throughout while 
the great majority gave it only lukewarm support. The anarchist 
movement refused to take part in the imperialist bloodbath and 
consistently opposed the war. 

The ruling class, in order to obtain some support from the 
Italian people, had to bribe them with promises; they assured the 
workers that they would get better conditions after the war and 
that they would give the land to the peasants. But when peace came 
they showed no willingness to keep their promises. The country 
found itself extremely weakened. It had lost one million men in the 
war, and those who came back found no work to do. Meanwhile 
the cost of life had gone up tremendously. The bourgeoisie, on 
the other hand, had done well out of the war and was more sure 
of itself and arrogant than ever; in particular the agrarians (the 
landed bourgeoisie) were resolved to do their utmost to prevent 
the peasants from gaining any concessions. In 1919 the whole 
country was seething with discontent. The workers and peasants, 
tired of waiting for the improvements promised them, began to 
take matters in their own hands. The bourgeois and nationalist 
elements were frustrated by the Allies’ denial of any share of the 
war booty to Italy. Just as in Germany the Versailles treaty was the 
stepping stone for the Nazis, in Italy it formed a basis for fascism. 

Strikes, looting of shops, occupation of the land began in a 
sporadic and unorganized way. The general elections which took 
place on the 16" of November 1919 gave the Socialists 2,846,593 
votes while the bourgeois parties received three and a half million 
votes. The new liberal government showed itself incompetent both 
to resolve the internal economic problem and to gain Italy territo- 
rial aggrandisement round the diplomatic tables. It was, however, 
resolved in one thing and that was to crush any workers’ revolt. 
It created a royal guard which mercilessly crushed all demonstra- 
tions and strikes. 

But in spite of the government's repression, the movement of 
strikes intensified itself. It was merely due to the economic situ- 
ation and to the disproportionate increase in the cost of life. But 
already in April 1920 the General Strike of Turin showed that the 
workers wanted more than economic gains and that they aimed at 
controlling the industries which belonged to the people by right, 
because they had built them with their toil and because they were 
working them. The Turin workers set up factory councils and 
declared their intention to control the factories themselves. All 
over Italy strikes of sympathy took place and the railway workers 
refused to move the troops which the government wanted to send 
to suppress the revolt. The strike lasted ten days and was finally 
crushed by overwhelming forces of repression through its having 
been unable to obtain sufficient support from the rest of the Ital- 
ian workers. Already we see in the Turin strike the wavering and 


uncertain attitude which the Socialist Party and the trade unions 
(General Confederation of Labor) were to play all through these 
years of revolt. Whenever the working-class showed the desire 
to overthrow capitalist oppression, they used all their power to 
prevent them from doing so. While the anarchists and syndical- 
ists appealed to the Italian people to support the Turin workers 
by striking and by all other means at their disposal, the socialists 
refused to support them by calling a general strike. The socialist 
organ Avanti, in its Milan edition, even expressed regret that the 
strike should have taken place. 

Workers’ strikes and expropriation of the land by the work- 
ers, particularly in the South of the peninsula, continued. Unable 
to maintain order the Nitti government fell and was replaced by 
a new liberal government with Giolitti, an old sly politician at 
its head, and with the socialist Labriola as minister of labor. The 
people showed their opposition to the government by increased 
demonstrations. The most important took place at Ancona, a port 
on the Adriatic coast, where popular riots took place and a regi- 
ment destined to Albania refused to embark. In solidarity with the 
mutiny a general strike took place in the surrounding provinces 
and ended only when the government promised to abandon the 
protectorate of Albania. 

On the 28" of August the occupation of the factories by the 
metal workers all over Italy began. The direct cause was the refusal 
of the industrialists to put into practice a collective contract of work 
which had been forced on them by the strikes of August-September 
1919, and to raise wages in proportion to the cost of living. Afraid 
that the police would come to the help of the bourgeoisie and oc- 
cupy the factories, the workers took possession of them themselves. 
In vain did the government, through its labor minister Labriola, 
attempt a reconciliation. The workers refused all compromise. 

The workers showed that the aim of the strikes was not merely to 
obtain an increase in wages. In many parts they armed themselves to 
defend the factories they had seized, they formed workers’ councils 
to assure the proper running of industry, and the Federation of 
Cooperatives paid the wages. The moment seemed ripe to deal a 
final blow to the capitalist class and establish workers’ control all 
over Italy. The enthusiasm and militancy of the masses was at its 
height. After a year of local strikes and conflicts the people had in 
an united effort manifested their resolution to get rid of the old 
regime. But both the socialists and communist leadership were 
afraid of revolution. The most extraordinary pretexts were put 
forward. Italy had no coal, no iron, not enough wheat to suffice to 
itself, a revolution would be bound to fail. Even Lenin thought that 
the revolution would be premature and told Angelica Balabanoff, 
the old socialist militant, that Italy could not make a revolution 
because she lacked coal and raw materials! 

The Socialist Party and the reformist trade unions instead of 
following the masses and helping them to strike down the capital- 
ist system lost themselves in futile controversies and only offered 
the workers empty resolutions. On the 4 and 5° of September 
the General Confederation of Labor and the Socialist Party (who 
were affiliated in the same way as they are in this country) met 
and decided to intensify the struggle, but then did nothing. A 
week later they met again and adopted the solution advocated by 
the trade union secretary: to get out of the factories and attack the 
bourgeoisie in its central organ: the state. 

This fine piece of socialist sophistry had the most terrible con- 
sequences for the Italian working class. It marked the beginning 
of a reign of reaction which led straight to fascism. 


On the 15" September 1920, delegates from the workers and 
industrialists met, under the presidency of the prime minister, 
Giolitti, at Turin. He proposed the formation of a commission of 
six members representing the Confederation of Industry and six 
members representing the General Confederation of Labor, which 
would establish a sort of control on the industry. No compromise 
was reached at first because of the intransigent attitude of the 
capitalists. But when the negotiations were resumed in Rome a 
compromise was strived at. This scheme was a clever move on the 
part of the astute premier. The factories were evacuated, the workers 
lost all their power and the projected law was forgotten in some 
pigeonhole. But while the Italian workers felt betrayed, weakened 
and hopeless, the bourgeoisie prepared itself to prevent a similar 
experience from occurring again. [he occupation of the factories 
which could have marked the downfall of the ruling class was on 
the conary the signal for the capitalists to rally their forces. They 
began to look fora man who would give them a strong government 
capable to crush any attempt of revolt on the part of the workers. 

The fascists understood that the moment to act had come. 
On the 21* of November 1920 they launched their first attack 
against working-class organizations. From Bologna the fascist of- 
fensive spread to the Po valley. In the meantime the government 
reorganized the police, and the royal guard was recruited amongst 
the youth and well trained. The forces of reaction came closer 
together; capitalists, royalists, clericals, army men joined hands. 

The Socialist Party did not or would not see the fascist danger. 
It merely concerned itself with internal discussions, being attacked 
and split by the activities of the Communists who were still in the 
party at the time. It was then the most important and strongly 
organized party in Italy. It counted almost a quarter of a million 
members and the General Confederation of Labor counted 2 mil- 
lions. It had 156 members in Parliament and 2,162 communes 
[i.e., municipalities] were administered by socialists. 

The Communist Party was formed after the Congress of 
Leghorn on the 15-20" January 1921 when the Socialist Party 
refused to accept the 21 conditions imposed by Moscow. Its main 
aim was not to fight reaction but to attack the socialists who, like 
Serrati, had refused to become the servile tools of the Kremlin. The 
C.P. was formed of many dishonest elements who had accepted 
the disreputable role of breaking up long established parties and 
slandering old working-class leaders in order to obtain the favors 
and money which Moscow bestowed upon its faithful servants. 
The Communists had plenty of reasons to criticize reformist so- 


NOTES: 1. A reference to the Italian Syndicalist Union (Unione 
Sindacale Italiana) which was formed in Modena by unions and 
trades councils previously affiliated with the General Confederation 
of Labor (Berneri uses the better-known expression Bourses du Travail 
associated with pre-war French revolutionary syndicalism rather the 
Italian Camere del Lavoro). As Berneri notes, it swiftly grew during 
the Biennio Rosso but calls by it and the Italian Anarchist Union for a 
united front were rejected during this period and in the rise of fascism. 
It continues to organize workers to this day and remains a member of 
the International Workers’ Association. (Editor) 

2. Armando Borghi (1882-1968) was an Italian anarchist who joined 
the movementat the age of 16. A long-standing union militant, he was 
elected secretary of Italian Syndicalist Union and edited its newspaper 
Guerra di Classe. He visited revolutionary Russia in 1920 and played 
a key role in syndicalist opposition to Bolshevism both in Italy and 
internationally. Returning to Italy, he fought against the rise of fascism 


cialist leaders like Serrati but they did not choose to carry on the 
controversy on theoretical or tactical grounds. With their now 
well-known methods, they tried to discredit them, by attempting 
to blacken their private lives, they used slander and blackmail, 
provocateurs and spies. This only weakened and demoralized the 
working class so that the growth of Communism in Italy was an 
important factor in the rise of fascism. The Russian revolution 
had inspired the Italian workers. At the example of their Russian 
comrades they had formed workers’ councils, they had declared a 
general strike to protest against intervention in Russia. But Lenin 
and the Communist International destroyed the inspiration the 
Russian revolution had given the Italian workers. Seeing that 
they could not control the Italian working-class movements the 
Communist International set about disorganizing and smashing 
them. When Lenin died Errico Malatesta wrote in the anarchist 
daily Umanita Nova: “Lenin is dead, long live Liberty!” He was 
expressing the judgment of history. 

The anarchist movement had always had a strong influence 
on the Italian masses. Its federalist character appealed to a country 
which had been only recently united and where the central govern- 
ment was weak and unpopular. Its recognition of the important role 
which the peasants should play in a revolution won it the support 
of the countryside. The influence which Bakunin exerted was felt 
long after his death. The Italian section of the International always 
refused to accept Marx's dictatorship. The socialist movement which 
was formed by the former anarchist Andrea Costa was for a long 
time influenced by the anti-parliamentarianism of the anarchists 
and was, under their influence, much more ready to take part in 
direct action than its German or British counterparts. 

The anarchists had also a strong influence amongst the Bourses 
du Travail which grouped all the trades locally and often remained 
independent of the T[rade] U[union] [Confederation]. In 1912 
anarchist-syndicalists formed their own union.' It was very active 
in 1914 during the June revolt which was called the Red Week. At 
Ancona on the 7® of June ina conflict with the police three workers 
had been killed. Ancona, a republican and anarchist town where 
Malatesta, then in Italy, exerted a strong influence, immediately 
declared a General Strike. From there it spread all over Italy, revolts 
took place at Ancona, in Romagna, Florence and Naples, the army 
fraternized with the people, town halls were occupied by revolution- 
aries. The syndicalists led the revolt but the General Confederation 
of Labor gave the order to its members to resume work. 

Of the activity of the [Italian] Syndicalist Union, Armando 
Borghi? who was its secretary from 1919 writes (in a letter): 

During 4 years from 1919-22 our action was one of a 

vanguard not only of theory but of action. We often tried 

and we sometimes succeeded in putting the leaders of the 

[General] Confederation of Labor in front of accomplished 
facts, of serious revolutionary movements. But we did not 
succeed in breaking the tutelage in which the reformist 

leaders held the masses. 

And he adds: 

I still think that a revolution in Italy at that time was 

necessary like a natural birth and that the abortion which 

resulted was a catastrophe. France, Spain, etc. would have 

altered their course and the whole of Europe would have seen 
things very different from Mussolini. 

The Syndicalist Union was at the head of all the strikes and 
movements of revolt, as also was the Anarchist Union. They did not 


carry on ina sectarian way. When the working-class was struggling Winter 202! 
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Second World War and rejoined the anarchist movement. (Editor) 
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unionists in the fight, trying to carry it as far as it was possible. 
While the members of the Socialist Party left it, discouraged by its 
reformist attitude, the membership of the Syndicalist Union grew 
rapidly and reached more than half a million. 

Atthe beginning of 1921 the cleavage between the working-class 
and the bourgeoisie had reached its climax. On one side stood the 
working-class organizations counting millions of members bound 
to reformist leaders and a revolutionary syndicalist-anarchist mi- 
nority unable to draw behind itself the masses. On the other side 
the liberal and Catholic parties resolved to defend by all means at 
their disposal the interests of the capitalist class. Mussolini became 
their tool; with a handful of fascists, the protection of the police 
and the complicity of the government he was able in a few years 
to disband the working-class organizations and conquer power. 


Il. The Rise of Fascism in Italy 

The Italian workers could during the occupation of the factories 
in August-September 1920 have seized the opportunity to deal a 
final blow to the bourgeoisie. They failed to do so and from that 
moment they fought a retreating battle against the ruling class 
and the rapidly growing fascist danger. The government began to 
imprison working class militants while fascist hooligans could act 
with complete impunity. Mussolini began an organized struggle 
against working-class organizations, their offices were burned, their 
centers destroyed, their members murdered. 

The measure of the government's arbitrary power was given 
when Giolitti, then prime minister, ordered Armando Borghi, the 
anarchist secretary of the Syndicalist Union, and Errico Malatesta, 
the old anarchist militant, to be arrested. The workers had been 
too demoralized by the defeat which followed the occupation of 
the factories to put up any serious opposition. ‘The situation was 
different in February 1920; then the government had tried to arrest 
Malatesta at Tombola, a little town near Leghorn. Immediately 
all the major towns of Tuscany declared a general strike and the 
railwaymen decided to stop the trains in the whole of central Italy. 
Before they could do so Malatesta was released. 

Anarchists and syndicalists all over Italy organized demonstra- 
tions and strikes in order to obtain the liberation of their comrades 
but they received no solidarity from the socialist organizations. ‘The 
organ of the Socialist Party Avanti! published in large type the fol- 
lowing appeal: “We beg our working comrades most earnestly to pay 
no attention to any appeals for action until such appeals shall have 
been duly passed by the Party’s central organs and by the economic 
organisations competent to deal with them.” All the party leaders 
did in order to show their solidarity towards Malatesta and Borghi 
was to decide that a one hour strike in protest should be called! 

Thanks to the complicity of the Socialist reformist organiza- 
tions the government was able to keep Malatesta and Borghi in 
prison for nine months. When they were released the reactionary 
movement had gained such tremendous ground that the working- 
class was unable to react. 

On the 15" of May 1921 the government decided to dissolve 
Parliament and to call new elections. Elections in such a period 
of unrest spelt civil war and the government was well aware of it. 
It used them in order to precipitate the crushing of the left-wing 
movements. All over Italy acts of violence took place; the Fascists 
took this opportunity to intensify their attacks. The Socialist Party 
retained however the same number of votes as it had received at the 
previous elections, while Mussolini, together with 30 Nationalist 
and Fascist deputies, entered parliament. The Avanti! declared that 
fascist reaction had been buried under an avalanche of red votes 


but in reality the initiative already belonged to the bourgeoisie. 

The Socialist Party and the General Confederation Labor refused 
to take action against the fascists and the Socialist parliamentary 
group adopted a policy of wait and see. They refused to join the 
government, but they equally refused to act against it. While their 
leaders sat tight in their comfortable armchairs the workers were 
faced by unemployment, rising prices, government repression and 
fascist provocations. 

On the 6" of July 1921, an attempt was made to unify the 
working-class forces and to meet the fascists with more than words. 
A pact of Proletarian Alliance was signed in Rome by working-class 
organizations and a workers’ militia the Arditi rossi was formed.° 
The Socialists only gave it lukewarm support; they declared in 
their paper Avanti! that it was no use trying to use force against 
the overwhelming forces of the government. 


Socialist-Fascist Pact 

Unwilling to use force, the Socialist Party preferred to resort to 
intrigue and compromise. On the 3" of August 1921, in the office 
of the President of Parliament the Socialist leaders signed a peace 
treaty with the Fascists. They promised to cooperate to prevent any 
acts of violence and reprisals and to respect each other's right to 
propaganda and organization. Socialist and Fascist leaders shook 
hands across the bodies of the peasants and workers assassinated 
by Mussolini’s henchmen. 

This pact was a clever move on the part of Mussolini to gain 
time and to increase and organize his forces. For a few months 
Fascist violence decreased but this did not last long. While Social- 
ist leaders severely reminded the rank and file to respect the pact, 
Mussolini renewed his attacks. At the Socialist Congress of Rome 
in January 1922 the peasants’ and workers’ delegates from the 
regions invaded by the Fascists brought hundreds of proofs of the 
fact that the Fascist Party had not respected the pact. They talked 
of their burned buildings, of the cooperatives destroyed, of their 
murdered comrades, and they asked for action, but the Socialist 
leadership remained unmoved and declared its unshakable faith 
in parliamentary tactics. 


Last Attempt To Resist 

Another attempt was made to coordinate the working-class forces. 
A Workers’ Alliance between the General Confederation of Labor, 
the Syndicalist Union and Railway Union was formed. Its aim was 
“to oppose the alliance of workers’ forces to the coalition of the 
reaction.” This alliance might have been able to stop the rise of 
fascism but it came too late, when the working class was demoral- 
ized, weakened and divided. 

The Workers’ Alliance made, however, a last attempt to oppose 

Fascism. On the 31* of July 1922, it declared a general strike. The 
strike was successful and complete but the streets belonged to the 
Fascists. After three days of strike they started to attack; they were 
defeated in the revolutionary towns of Parma and Forli but they 
were victorious in Milan and the strike finished with a defeat of 
the proletariat. 
3. Also known as the Arditi del Popolo, this was a militant anti-fascist 
group founded at the end of June 1921 to resist the rise of fascism 
and the violence of its Blackshirt paramilitaries (squadristi). It grouped 
revolutionary syndicalists, socialists, communists, anarchists and re- 
publicans, as well as some former military officers. While individual 
members joined and supported it, the Arditi del Popolo was not sup- 
ported by either the Italian Socialist Party or the Communist Party 
of Italy. In contrast, both the Italian Anarchist Union and Italian 
Syndicalist Union supported the organization. (Editor) 


The fascist onslaught continued. From the Po valley the at- 
tack spread to Tuscany and to the Puglia. The Socialists went on 
advocating a return to legal means, to fair competition between 
parties. The climax of naiveté was reached when the socialist 
deputy Filippo Turati called on the king to bring him the wish 
of the proletariat for liberty and to remind him that his duty was 
to defend the constitution to which he had taken the oath. The 
king’s answer was a few days afterwards to call Mussolini to power! 


The March On Rome 


Mussolini, once having helped to defeat the workers, set himself 
to conquer power. He had to win the support of the big capitalists 
and royalty, who, once the revolutionary danger passed, might have 
wished to thank him and dismiss him. By a series of intrigues and 
by declaring himself prepared to accept and defend the king (whom 
he had always attacked) Mussolini managed to get the support of 
the capitalists, who gave him 20 millions to prepare the March 
on Rome, and of the royal family. Sure of his ground, Mussolini 
declared from Naples on the 24 October 1922: “If they do not 
give us power we shall take it by marching on Rome.” 

The government by that time had resigned but on learning 
of Mussolini’s declaration of war it published a decree putting the 
country ina state of siege. All civil authority had to be surrendered 
to the army which took steps to prevent any armed putsch on the 
part of the Fascists. Mussolini had only limited forces at his disposal 
and if the army had opposed him he would have been lost. But 
the king came to his rescue. He refused to sign the decree putting 
the country under state of siege. Instead he called Mussolini to 
Rome to form a new government. Mussolini “marched on Rome” 
comfortably installed in a sleeping car. 

By the 30" October he had formed his government. In Rome 
his troops marched before the king and the royal family; all over 
Italy his followers celebrated with new violence. Parliament did 
not put up any opposition; it had been taken by surprise and once 
again it decided to wait for events. 

Mussolini immediately took measures in favour of the bour- 
geoisie. All legislation favorable to the workers was repealed. 
Meanwhile Fascist terrorism increased. 

On the 18" of December 1922, 12 workers were massacred in 
Turin. The organizer of the engineering workers, Pietro Ferrero, an 
anarchist, was killed.‘ Everywhere socialists, anarchists, syndicalists 
were murdered under the very eyes of the police who never took 
any steps against the Fascists. 

From the March on Rome to Matteotti’s murder in June 
1924, Mussolini consolidated his forces. He managed to confuse 
and fool Parliament with clever speeches which kept everybody 
guessing as to what his intentions were. Meanwhile his bands car- 
ried on a merciless struggle against the last working-class bastions. 
The election which took place in April 1924 only gave the Fascists 
another excuse for violence. In Parma, the Socialist candidate Pic- 
cinini was assassinated. 


4, Pietro Ferrero (1892-1922) was an anarchist active in the General 
Confederation of Labor. He was elected secretary of the Turin section 
of the Federation of Metal Workers Employees in 1919 and played an 
important role in the strikes and factory occupations during Septem- 
ber 1920. On 18 December 1922, he was killed by fascist gangs as 
part of their three-day terror campaign in Turin which saw 22 labor 
militants murdered. After being tortured, he was tied to a truck and 
dragged, presumably still alive, at full speed through the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele before his unrecognizable corpse was dumped at the 
foot of the statue of King Vittorio Emanuele II. (Editor) 


Matteotti’s Murder 

On the 10" June 1924, Giacomo Matteotti, a socialist deputy, was 
kidnapped in full daylight in Rome. This murder could have been 
just another anonymous fascist crime if a man had not taken the 
number of the car where Matteotti had disappeared and reported 
to the police. Matteotti’s body was not found until after three 
months of searches but the inquest led the police to the govern- 
ments doorstep. Mussolini in order to clear himself accused all his 
collaborators; one after the other: Rossi, Finzi, General de Bono 
and Dumini. They defended themselves by accusing him. No doubt 
could be left as to Mussolini’s having ordered the murder. Public 
opinion was aroused. Fascist methods were well known and Mat- 
teottis name was just one more in a long list of fascist crimes but 
this was an unique case ,where the police had by accident found the 
murderers and where Mussolini’s hand was dearly shown. It might 
have been possible to start a movement at that time which would 
have overthrown Mussolini’s government. Workers’ organizations 
proposed to declare a general strike but the socialist parliamentary 
group thought such action unwise. Instead it issued a declaration 
condemning the murder. 

Again in January 1925 Mussolini’s government seemed on the 
point of collapse. Rossi, who was implicated in Matteotti’s murder, 
wrote a memorandum on the methods used by Mussolini to crush 
his political opponents. After such revelations two cabinet ministers 
felt compelled to resign. Instead of allowing a governmental crisis 
to take place and a new cabinet to be formed the king hastened to 
accept two fascist ministers whom Mussolini proposed to replace 
the others. In October 1925, Mussolini published his version of the 
murder, the kidnapping was merely a joke, the murder, an accident. 

The popular reaction to Matteotti’s murder which put Mus- 
solini’s position in peril made him realize how quickly he had to 
act to prevent public opinion from expressing itself. All through 
1925, particularly after Zaniboni’s attempt on Mussolini's life, 
measures were taken to suppress the right of association and the 
liberty of the press. 

‘The only expressions of revolt took from now on [were in] the 
form of individual actions against Mussolini and his acolytes and 
of underground propaganda. In both fields the anarchists showed 
courage and initiative. Out of seven attempts against Mussolini’s 
life, four were carried out by anarchists. 


Lessons To Be Drawn 
The events which led to Mussolini’s conquest power clearly show 
that reformist and legal methods are of no avail in the fight against 
reaction and Fascism. ‘The ruling class is only prepared to adhere 
to legality, to respect their own rules of the game, as long as it 
suits them. When their situation is in danger they use violence, 
corruption and assassination. The Socialist Party in Italy made the 
mistake of thinking that the capitalists and the Fascist leaders would 
be prepared to accept fair competition between parties, that they 
would respect peace treaties, that they would be moved by appeals 
to decency and honesty. All through those seven years of conflict 
they played into the hands of the ruling class. They continued to 
rely on election results when the Fascists had brutally declared that 
if they were not given power they would conquer it, revolver in 
hand. While Socialists scrupulously respected a government sold 
to the capitalist class, the Fascists did not hesitate to assassinate the 
Socialist candidates whom they could not silence, as for example 
during the April 1924 elections when the. Socialist candidate Pic- 
cinini was killed by the Fascists. They kept relying on the number 
of seats they had in parliament as the surest guarantee against Fas- 
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cism, when it was obvious that Mussolini relied more on political 
intrigues and armed force than on democratic methods. After the 
15" May 1921 elections the Nationalists and Fascists had 30 depu- 
ties while the Socialists had 138 members and the Communists 
15, but this did not correspond to the real balance of forces. The 
Fascists had the government, the police and in some cases the 
army on their side; they could upset any majority the Socialists 
had in Parliament. If the Italian workers had relied more on their 
class weapons, strikes and insurrection, rather than on the voting 
paper, they would not have been defeated; If, when they occupied 
the factories, they had taken control of the industries rather than 
relying on the government £0 give them control, then the rise of 
Fascism would have impossible. 

The anarchists advocated all through the strikes an expansion 
of the movement and Malatesta’s speech to Milan factory workers 
after they had returned to work shows that he fully grasped the tragic 
consequences this compromise with the bourgeoisie would have for 
the Italian workers. This is how he described the pact between the 
General Confederation of Labor and the Employers Association: 

“You who are celebrating as a great victory the signature in 
Rome of this agreement are deceiving yourselves. In reality 
the victory belongs to Giolitti, to the Government, and to 
the bourgeoisie, who find themselves saved from the precipice 
over which they had been hanging ... 

To speak of victory while the Rome agreement puts you back 

once more under the exploitation of the bourgeoisie, is a 

lie. If you give up possession of the factories, do so with the 

conviction that you have lost a great battle, and with the firm 

intention of resuming the struggle at the first opportunity 

and pursuing it to the end. You will then drive the employers 

from the factories and you will not allow them to re-enter 

until they come in as workmen on an equality with your- 
selves, content to live by working for themselves and others. 

Nothing is lost provided you do not delude yourselves with 

the fallacy that you have gained a victory. The famous decree 
as to the control of the factories is to dupe you, for it will 
tend to the creation of a new class of employees [i.e., officials 
or bureaucrats], who, though sprung from your bosom, will 
not defend your interests but the new situation created for 
them and it will tend also to harmonise your interests with 
those of the bourgeoisie — the interests of the wolf with those 
of the lamb. 

Do not believe those of your leaders who mock you by 
putting off the revolution from day to day. The Revolution! 

You yourselves have to make it whenever the opportunity 

presents itself, without waiting for orders that never come, or, 
if they do come, only instruct you to give up the fight. Have 
confidence in yourselves, have faith in your future, and you 
will conquer.” 

The Socialists displayed the same lack of revolutionary real- 
ism when the working class came to be attacked by the Fascist 
hooligans. They relied upon the police which would never defend 
them nor prosecute the attackers. An attempt in the right direc- 
tion was made when a kind of workers’ defence corps was formed 
but it never reached the power and efficiency of, say, the Irish 
Citizen Army.’ No serious efforts were made to defend workers’ 
organizations, buildings or Left-wing newspaper presses. When the 
Avanti building was burnt in Milan by the Fascists, no attempt was 
made to defend it in spite of the fact that such an attack had to be 
expected at any moment. It is almost incredible to think that an 
organization with two million members should have its property 
destroyed without any defense being put up. The Fascists were a 


very small minority; their strength lay in the fact that they knew 
the police would not molest them. If the workers had resisted in 
an organized way they would have been able to crush the Fascist 
revolt in the bud. 

The organization of workers’ defense would have been equally 
useful when strikes took place. The workers were able to stage general 
strikes which covered the whole country and lasted several days. 
But they left the streets to the Fascists, who, while they could not 
break the strike, were able to burn union buildings and attack and 
murder Socialist and anarchist militants. Unlike them, the Dublin 
workers understood that danger and that is why they formed their 
own defenses during the 1913 Transport Workers’ strike. 

The lack of workers’ defenses was partly due to the lack of 
unity amongst the Italian workers. While the bourgeoisie presented 
a united front against the working class the workers’ parties lost 
themselves in endless squabbles. 

The Italian anarchist movement understood the danger of 
disunity and always advocated joint action against government 
repression and Fascism. At the Congress of the Anarchist Union 
held at Bologna, July 1-4, 1920, a union of rank-and-file members 
belonging to all parties was advocated. Freedom, September 1929, 
gives the following report of the discussion which took place and 
of the resolution which was adopted. 

A discussion took place on the problem of the united front 

of the Italian proletariat, which is divided on the industrial 

field into the reformist [General] Confederation [of Labour], 

the [Italian] Syndicalist Union, and the very class-conscious 

Catholic Trade Unions. Politically, the workers belong either 

to the Socialist Party with its different wings, from the 
reformists to the Communist Parliamentarians, or to the 
extremely revolutionary Republicans and the Anarchists. 

The Catholic People’s Party is also very strong. Besides these 

there exist innumerable autonomous groups of all tenden- 

cies. Dissensions have hitherto stood in the way of united 

action. Malatesta has repeatedly pointed out the great need 

for united action among all parties. In several localities there 

is today already a common united front, whilst in others the 

attainment of this object is difficult and even impossible. The 

following resolution was passed: “The Congress authorises 

and advises the formation of small local Groups of Action, 

outside the parties and existing organisations in the different 

localities, consisting of all those elements which will declare 
themselves ready to go into action at the first decided oppor- 
tunity, and to fight with all their means against the existing 
institutions.’ 

When one studies the history of Hitler's rise to power one is 
struck by the fact that the German workers learnt nothing from 


5. The Irish Citizen Army was a small group of armed trade union 
volunteers from the Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(ITGWU) formed by James Larkin, James Connolly and Jack White. 
It arose as a result of the Dublin lockout of August 1913 to January 
1914 when Irish employers tried to break the syndicalist influenced 
ITGWU. The Dublin Metropolitan Police regularly attacked strikers 
and their meetings (two were beaten to death and around 500 in- 
jured ata rally on 31 August). This state violence prompted Larkin to 
call for a workers’ militia to be formed to protect themselves against 
the police. The Irish Citizen Army was formed on 23 November 
1913 and for the duration of the lock-out was armed with hurling 
sticks and bats to protect workers’ demonstrations from the police. 
On 24 April 1916, 220 of its members took part in the Easter Rising 
against British rule of Ireland. (Editor) 


the experiences of the Italian proletariat. How long are workers all 
over the world going to commit the same mistakes, making the 
sacrifices of their comrades useless and bringing terrible sufferings 
upon themselves? ° 


6. For more details of the role of libertarians in the Biennio Rosso 
(“Two Red Years”) and the resistance to fascism, see section A.5.5 
(“Anarchists in the Italian Factory Occupations”) in volume 1 of An 


Anarchist FAQ (Edinburgh: AK Press, 2008). (Editor) 


Infersecting Crises: intersecting Resistance 


BY JEFF SHANTZ 

Crisis is a central feature of capitalism. It is rooted in the many 
contradictions of capitalist systems: The contradictions between 
collective production and private ownership, forces and relations of 
productions. The contradiction between working class needs, use 
values, and capital’s requirements for profit, exchange values. The 
division between production and consumption. The fundamental 
struggles between capital and labor within production. Workers’ 
needs for the value they produce (higher pay in limited terms) 
and capital’s need for surplus value and profit. And the existential 
contradiction between capital’s expropriation of natures “resource” 
and the ecological necessities for sustainable life on the planet. 

Notably, these crises are not extraordinary manifestations, the 
system losing its way, but rather are intrinsic to capitalist systems. 
Crises erupt as more or less disruptive at periods within capitalist 
economies. At certain points more than others the nature and extent 
of crises under capitalism become more clearly visible or grasped. 

The current period provides one such moment of clarity. The 
dual crises of Covid19 and the struggles erupting over police violence 
and racial inequality put a sharp focus on contradictions within 
capitalism but also show the disparities and inequalities inherent 
in the system. Behind them is a context of planetary ecological 
crises and threats to survival. 

These crises also show that struggles (not least of which involve 
class) are at the center of capitalism — struggles over nature, over 
social resources, over necessities, over the means of subsistence and 
sustenance. They show that the demands of the system (owner- 
ship, profit, relations of production) are sharply, irreconcilably, at 
odds with the needs of the majority of people within it (for health, 
safety, wellbeing). 


Covid Crises 

Covid19 has served as a concentration point bringing together 
impacts and effects of intersecting systemic crises of capitalism. It 
has intensified burdens on working class people and communities 
who have been faced with lost jobs, lost work hours, lost pay — all 
while having to pay rent and being faced with possibilities of evic- 
tions (by landlords who would never accept having to do without). 

At the same time, health impacts of Covid19 have been 
disproportionately devastating in working class communities, 
particularly for working class people and communities of color, 
given the stratified and unequal character of the labor market in 
countries like Canada and the United States. Workers of color 
disproportionately make up labor forces in service sector indus- 
tries. They have had to keep the grocery store shelves stocked with 
essentials. They have done the delivery work, both in supplying 
stores but also doing delivery work for restaurants through the 
falsely named “gig economy” or “gig labor” jobs for companies 
like Skip-the-Dishes and Uber Eats. 

Workers of color, especially migrant workers, have had to 
continue the labor of planting, growing, and harvesting crops 
and ensuring foods are available to make it to the grocery stores 


and restaurants in the first place. The awful burden to health and 
wellbeing borne by farm workers, especially precarious migrant 
workers, under Covid19 has played out in stark terms in agricul- 
tural centers like Windsor-Essex in Ontario, Canada (my own 
birthplace and hometown area). 

The “hothouse of Canada,” Leamington, Ontario, was the 
location of severe Covid19 outbreaks centered on farms employing 
numerous migrant workers who were most harmed by Covid19 
outbreaks. 

Migrant workers in Canada are granted few rights, whether 
employment rights, civil rights or basic human rights. They are 
typically denied basic workplace protections, proper and adequate 
housing, basic health and safety protections. They are denied orga- 
nizing and union rights. Even more they are often made to work 
when sick, facing threats, explicit or implicit, that refusal to work 
will lead to deportation and ineligibility to work future seasons. 

Housing conditions are often abysmal, with several workers 
sheltered together in what are best described as shacks in close 
quarters in small spaces that make social distancing impossible. 
Often the shelters lack clean, potable water or proper washroom 
facilities. All while farm owners and operators receive subsidies 
from government. 

Policing in Crisis 
With lower paid and precarious labor, the experience for many 
workers of color, and with impacts of job loss and health crises in 
their communities, there have been intersections with the other 
crisis of the time: racist policing. 

The economic crises and threats to health, housing, and 
employment — threats, in no small part, to survival — in working 
class communities, especially communities of color, have intensi- 
fied already incendiary conditions for a more generalized uprising 
against ongoing, historic, police violence in these communities. 
Sparked by events caught on camera, the killing of George Floyd 
in Minneapolis and the shooting in the back of Jacob Blake in 
Kenosha, rebellions in defense of Black lives, and against police 
brutality — but more generally against state practices of oppression 
and repression against racialized working class people. 

In Canada, similar struggles have arisen in response to recent 
lethal police violence inflicted on Black and Indigenous people, 
including Regis Korchinski-Paquet in Toronto, Chantal Moore and 
Rodney Levi in New Brunswick. Notably, these killings occurred 
during so-called “wellness checks” for people experiencing mental 
health distress. This too has shown the social inequalities and lack 
of adequate health care and social supports available to working 
class people — the very inequity laid bare by Covid19. 

Atthe same time this exposes a contradiction between the needs 
of working class people for health, wellness, care, and sustenance, 
which remain under-resourced, and the massive expenditure of social 
resources plowed into policing and carceral structures, institutions 
and agencies — which are viewed by capital and states as essential. 
And, indeed, which are essential for business and property owners 
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within capitalism. As critical criminologists have long pointed out, 
modern policing has its roots as the standing force for maintaining 
systems of inequality and exploitation. Capitalism could not have 
developed without the police as a force for colonialism and class 
stratification and the protection of property relations. 

One can see all of this in grotesque form in the ignorant, 
uncaring response by the Trump administration contrasted with 
their “law and order” promotion of their re-election campaign and 
Republican National Convention as police pageant. 


Crisis States 
Crises do not occur as natural phenomena. They are wielded in 
various ways politically, economically, and culturally. What is 
sometimes called the neoliberal period has been effected through 
what I have referred to as Crisis States.’ This analysis examines 
political shifts from the welfare state to the repressive states of the 
neoliberal offensive on behalf of capital. 

Through Crisis States, capital and governments impose various 
crises on working class communities, transforming labor markets 
and production relations to benefit capital more completely. 
Dismantling the Planner State (the social welfare projects of the 
post-war decades of Keynesianism) from the 1970s onward. Crisis 
States have involved a destruction and retooling of social services 
and programs that have some utility to the working class and poor 
(welfare, rent controls, health care, etc.) while building up the 
repressive functions of the state (police, prisons, military). This has 
all involved a transferring of social resources, from health care to 
housing to utilities to media over to capital through privatization, 
P3s (public-private partnerships), etc.) 

Itis no coincidence that this is the period of mass incarceration. 
The 1994 Crime Bill isan expression of Crisis State lawmaking. The 
War on Drugs is its cultural form. This has significantly coincided 
with shifts in production relations, movement of production cen- 
ters out of “the rustbelt” in the U.S., moves to service industries, 
increased unemployment, poverty and homelessness, especially 
impacting blue collar Black workers and communities. ‘The rise 
of prison industries and private and for-profit prisons are also part 
of this Crisis State transformation. 

Crisis States have also involved outright attacks on organized 
labor through anti-union laws, strikebreaking, intensified policing 
of strikes (and other working class mobilizations), etc. These have 
created intersecting crises within the working class. The response 
to these crises from the state has not been social commitments to 
health and wellbeing, but rather anti-social commitment to state 
violence, force and repression. 


The Other Side of Crisis: Resistance 
Like other aspects of capitalism, such as the labor market, wages, 
the working day, production or profit, crisis must be viewed from 
two perspectives. Crisis States, and the push for increased accumula- 
tion of capital, represent the perspective of capital. But crises under 
capitalism must also be viewed from working class viewpoints. The 
working class standpoint (and intervention in) is grasped through 
resistance and social struggles. In this, the present period of crisis 
poses important challenges to the unilateralism of capitalist crisis. 

The Black Lives Matter movements and mobilizations against 
state violence offer the most striking, and noted, of these. But we 
must also recognize ongoing Indigenous struggles for sovereignty 
and return of land (“Land Back”). And the widespread, growing 
expressions of workers rebellion, including wildcat strikes and 
calls for general strikes that have emerged with a vigor not seen in 


generations in state contexts like Canada and the United States. 

Notonly have these uprisings moved politics beyond the realms 
of electoralism, representational politics, and a politics of appeal 
(to hegemonic authorities). They have started to form and shape 
new infrastructures of resistance, the more enduring, generative, 
resources that sustain struggles over time and allow for the move 
from defensive to offensive struggle. 

Perhaps most significantly in the context of the current crises 
are mutual aid and solidarity organizing as people have worked 
collectively to support their neighbors and communities. From the 
mutual aid societies preparing meals and care packages of essentials 
(toilet paper, sanitizer, soap, etc.) for people isolated under Covid, 
to those distributing tents, clothing, food, etc. for unhoused people 
in collective tent cities, mutual aid groups have stepped forward 
to assist with medical care and self defense during street uprisings 
against police. 

There have also been examples of rent strikes and anti-eviction 
defenses in numerous cities as working class people collectively 
oppose the brutality of landlords demanding rent (even as govern- 
ments have offered mortgage relief for owners) while people are 
without work or have reduced incomes. 

Wildcat strikes in and against workplaces have also happened, 
including strike actions by service workers and delivery drivers (such 
as Amazon and Purdue Farms workers). One telling example saw 
miners walk out at Hudbay’s Lalor mine in northern Manitoba 
over their COVID-19 concerns after contractors were flown into 
town even after a request by the town council that the company 
suspend air travel into the region. 

This has also resonated with longstanding concerns of Indig- 
enous communities resisting resource extraction industries on their 
territories. Some Indigenous communities in British Columbia 
(unceded territories) set up blockades to stop tourists from enter- 
ing their territories during the crisis. 

Already dots have been connected and there have been calls for 
a general strike. This is a potentially transformational development 
fora radical, revolutionary, working class rising, putting forward the 
idea of the general strike and making it familiar to new generations 
of workers in ways that have not been seen in contexts like Canada 
and the U.S. in decades. #GeneralStrike was the top trend on social 
media for a couple of days in mid-March. It returned in August 
when a stunning wildcat strike by National Basketball Association 
players spread to professional baseball, soccer, and perhaps most 
surprisingly, hockey. While the strike was undercut by professional 
politicians (acting in the service of owners) to defuse and divert 
the strikes into electoralism once again, there was a moment of 
some anticipation. 


Conclusion 

Crises are always in the end about struggles. The intersecting 
crises of the current period have been met by struggles bringing 
together working class communities across lines of stratification, if 
incompletely yet. Organizing remains key. Capital organizes. Thatis 
what the Crisis State projects represent and manifest. The working 
class organizes too, if under conditions of duress, desperation, even 
despair. The moment of Covid authoritarianism, of pandemic and 
policing, shows renewed forms of working class organizing beyond 
the conventions of stabilizing, reactive, politics. 

Organized labor remains quarantined in part in the ossified 
structures of business union managerialism. Might the emerging 
politics place revolutionary unionism, syndicalism, back in the 
heart of working class resistance, as its tools, wildcats and the 


general strike, become more familiar? Might the new struggles 
raise the specter of class solidarity — of class struggle? Might the 
terrain of crisis shift, with force, to become not a crisis of capital 
but a crisis for capital? 


NOTE: Jeff Shantz, Crisis States: Governance, Resistance & Precari- 
ous Capitalism. Brooklyn: Punctum, 2016. 


Postal Workers Take Direct 
Action (0 Restore Service 


Postal workers raised the alarm over the summer as the Trump 
donor appointed to head the U.S. Postal Service ordered workers 
to dismantle mail-sorting machines, leave unsorted mail in post of- 
fices, and abandon their routes if they would have to work overtime 
to finish them. But rank-and-file workers not only defied orders 
not to discuss the managerial sabotage with the public, they also 
turned to direct action on the job. 

Mechanics in New York drew out the dismantling and removal 
of mail-sorting machines until managers gave up. In Michigan, 
letter carriers ignored orders to leave election mail behind, starting 
their routes late to sift through it. In Ohio, postal clerks culled 
prescriptions and benefit checks from bins of stalled mail to make 
sure they were delivered. In Milwaukee, workers responded with a 
weeklong work-to-rule, after which management let workers know 
they could ignore the new directives. 

After 40 percent of mail-sorting machines in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area were decomissioned, mechanics at two mail plants 
decided the machines were clearly needed. In August, they restored 
five dismantled machines at a Tacoma plant, and repurposed two 
others to boost sorting capacity for other functioning machines. 
A machine in Wenatchee was also reinstalled, despite orders from 
USPS head of maintenance Kevin Couch. Mechanics in Dallas 
reportedly took similar action. 

The machines sort 20,000 letters an hour, and as mail volume 
has declined the post office has been gradually decommissioning 
them. However, new Postmaster General Louis Dejoy ordered the 
removal of 671 sorting machines (about 10% of inventory) last 
summer — compared to 125 machines decommissioned in 2018, 
and 186 taken offline in 2019. Asa result massive stacks of market- 
ing mail sat untouched for 43 days at the Royal Palm Processing 
Center in Opalocka, Fla., according to union officials. Postal work- 
ers in Michigan described entire pallets of unsorted boxes sitting 
outdoors in the rain. Similar scenes played out across the country. 

State officials sued over the cuts which they said would wreak 
havoc on the 2020 elections, and four different judges issued orders 
to halt them. However, postal authorities told the courts, many of 
the machines had been stripped for parts or turned over to scrap 
yards, and so could not be reassembled. In the processing centers 
where sorting machines were reinstalled — typically about a third 
of the machines initially removed — backlogs were quickly cleared 
and carriers were able to start their routes on time. 

Dejoy told lawmakers to expect “dramatic” changes after the 
November election, including reductions in service and price 
increases for Americans in rural areas. John Barger, a Republican 
member of the Postal Service’s governing board, told the Senate 
Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs Committee that 
DeJoy’s changes were starting to “bear fruit” and that the board was 
pleased with his performance. “The board is tickled pink,” he said. 


Declining first class and bulk mail is hurting postal finances 
(parcel volume is up, but packages are more difficult to handle), and 
the politicians’ refusal to allow the post office to expand into new 
sectors (internet, banking, etc.) and the 2006 Postal Accountability 
and Enhancement Act requires it to prepay retirement benefits — 
accounting for three-fourths ($119.3 billion) of its debt. No other 
entity handles retirement obligations this way, and many believe this 
requirement was put into the bill at the behest of FedEx and UPS. 

Many workers are convinced postal bosses intend to priva- 
tize the entire system and subcontract their jobs, and believe the 
board is deliberately running the system into the ground to lay the 
groundwork for this by undermining public support. 


Them and Us 
The top 1 percent own 52 percent of all U.S. stocks; the bottom 50 


percent own less than 1%. Nearly 5 1/2 million workers became 
uninsured in 2020 after losing their jobs to Covid and being un- 
able to secure new health insurance. 


Outlawing Teachers’ Unions 

The Jordanian Teachers Association was outlawed and all 13 of 
its executive board members arrested after calling for protests to 
demand the government honor an agreement reached after a 2019 
strike by 100,000 teachers to increase teachers’ pay by 50 percent. 
‘The government says it can’t afford the pay hikes. 

The Korean Teachers and education Workers Union has won 
a seven-year fight to regain its legal status. The South Korean 
government outlawed the 60,000-member union after it refused 
to expel nine teachers who had been fired for union activity. Faced 
with the union's refusal to disappear, the Supreme Court has re- 
versed its previous ruling and acknowledged that the ban violated 
international labor standards. 


POSTAL WORKERS & SUPPORTERS RALLY IN PHILADELPHIA. PHOTO: JOE PIETTE 
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Anarchism, Marxism and the 
Lessons of the Paris Commune 


BY IAIN MCKAY, 
This is Part II of a three-part series marking the 150th anniversary 
of the Paris Commune. 


“the form at last discovered...””? 

For Marx, the Commune was “the political form at last discovered 
under which to work out the economical emancipation of labour.” 
He praised such features as the Communal Council being made 
up of delegates who were “at any time revocable and bound by the 
mandat impératif (formal instructions) of his constituents,” that it 
was a “working, nota parliamentary, body, executive and legislative 
at the same time” and that “the standing army was to be replaced 
by a national militia.” Marx is paraphrased by Gluckstein: “What 
made the Parisian democratic structure so different?” Simply that 
its representatives “were ‘at all times revocable’ so delegates could 
not stray from the mandate of their electors.” (199) The creation 
of a militia is also praised as it meant that state “force was funda- 
mentally different” and so “turned the very principles of the state 
upside down.” (51) 

Yet while the Communards had applied these forms it is false 
to suggest, as Marx does, that they had come entirely out of the 
blue. In fact, the Paris Commune applied ideas which anarchists 
had been discussing for some time. Proudhon, for example, raised 
the idea of representatives with binding mandates being elected to 
executive and legislative assemblies during the 1848 revolution: 

It is up to the National Assembly, through organisation of 

its committees, to exercise executive power, just the way it 

exercises legislative power... Besides universal suffrage and as 

a consequence of universal suffrage, we want implementation 

of the binding mandate. Politicians balk at it! Which means 

that in their eyes, the people, in electing representatives, do 
not appoint mandatories but rather abjure their sovereignty! 

That is assuredly not socialism: it is not even democracy.” 

The vision ofa free society being a federation of communes was 
discussed by Proudhon in his 1863 book The Federative Principle. 
Bakunin repeated the same vision of a federal system of communes 
based on mandated and revocable delegates in 1868: 

the Alliance of all labour associations... will constitute the 

Commune... there will be a standing federation of the barri- 

cades and a Revolutionary Communal Council... [made up 

of] delegates... invested with binding mandates and account- 

able and revocable at all times... all provinces, communes and 

associations... [will] delegate deputies to an agreed place of 
assembly (all... invested with binding mandated and account- 
able and subject to recall), in order to found the federation of 
insurgent associations, communes and provinces.’ 

What of abolishing the army and replacing it with a militia? 
For Gluckstein, the idea of a militia “owed nothing to... Proudhon’s 
anarchist rejection of the state... The federation wanted to replace 
the permanent army with a workers’ militia... That completely 
subverted the idea of the state as something imposing its will 
upon society from above.” (114) This is not true, as Proudhon did 
suggest in 1848 that it was “necessary to disarm the powers that 
be” by ending military conscription and “organis[ing] a citizens’ 
army”. It “is the right of the citizens to appoint the hierarchy of 


their military chiefs, the simple soldiers and national guards ap- 
pointing the lower ranks of officers, the officers appointing their 
superiors.” In this way “the army retains its civic feelings” while 
the People “organise its military in such a way as to simultaneously 
guarantee its defence and its liberties, while waiting for the nations 
to agree to terminate the armed peace.”* 

As a reformist Proudhon did not address the issue of defense 
of a revolution but the revolutionary Bakunin built upon his call 
for a democratic militia: 

Immediately after established governments have been over- 

thrown, communes will have to reorganise themselves along 

revolutionary lines... In order to defend the revolution, their 
volunteers will at the same time form a communal militia. 

But no commune can defend itself in isolation. So it will 

be necessary to radiate revolution outward, to raise all of its 

neighbouring communes in revolt... and to federate with 

them for common defence.’ 

So the awkward fact is that anarchists had been advocating the 
organizational forms Gluckstein praises the Commune for imple- 
menting since Proudhon in the 1840s and developed by Bakunin 
in the 1860s. Nothing similar can be found in Marx until after 
the Commune. As K.]J. Kenafick notes: 

the programme [the Commune] set out is... the system 

of Federalism, which Bakunin had been advocating for 

years, and which had first been enunciated by Proudhon. 

The Proudhonists... exercised considerable influence in the 

Commune. This ‘political form’ was therefore not ‘at last’ 

discovered; it had been discovered years ago; and now it was 

proven to be correct by the very fact that in the crisis the Paris 
workers adopted it almost automatically, under the pressure 

of circumstance, rather than as the result of theory, as being 

the form most suitable to express working class aspirations.° 

So, clearly, the major influence in terms of “political vision” 
of the Commune was anarchism. The “rough sketch of national 
organisation which the Commune had no time to develop,”’ 
which Marx praises but does not quote, was written by a follower 
of Proudhon and it expounded a clearly federalist and “bottom- 
up” organizational structure.® Based on this libertarian revolt, it is 
unsurprising that Marx’s defense of it took on a libertarian twist. 

That the ideas generated by workers in struggle reflected 
Bakunin’s predictions is not to suggest that the Internationalists 
influenced by him somehow injected these ideas into the struggle. 
Rather, both groups of people, subject to much the same experi- 
ences as well as theoretical discussions and influences, drew similar 
conclusions from them. So, indeed, “[b]y the end of 1870 the vision 
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of aCommune as a complete alternative to the existing power was 
emerging from club discussions”. (104) and these discussions were 
influenced by Internationalists just as they were influenced by them. 
Which disproves the Leninist assumption that the masses could 
not develop socialist consciousness on their own. 


The Anarchist Critique 

In his discussion of the champions of the Commune, Gluckstein 
does at least acknowledge that anarchists have analyzed it and 
claimed it as expressing our ideas. He gives slightly less than two 
pages to the subject (what he terms the feminist critique is covered 
in more depth). It is, at best, perfunctory and superficial and, at 
worse, simply false and self-contradictory while, at the same time, 
he also unwittingly shows that it is correct. 

‘The presentation of what Gluckstein terms the “anarchist inter- 
pretation” of the Commune starts badly, with the author asserting 
that “Anarchists believe that the Commune cannot be described 
as a workers’ government, because it abolished the very concept of 
government’ (184), quoting both Bakunin’s and Kropotkin’s most 
famous essays on the Paris Commune as evidence. Yet, regardless 
of Gluckstein’s assertions, anarchists believe no such thing — as 
these very essays prove. 

Central to the anarchist critique is precisely that one of the key 
problems with the Commune was that it retained a government 
within Paris while proclaiming the free federation of communes 
outside it. This was Bakunin’s position, who while proclaiming that 
“revolutionary socialism has just attempted its first striking and 
practical demonstration in the Paris Commune’ and “show[ed] toall 
enslaved peoples (and are there any masses that are not slaves?) the 
only road to emancipation” also noted that the Communards had 


more, ironically enough, to the Proudhonists, who had proved 
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“set up a revolutionary government’ and so organized “themselves 
in a Jacobin manner, forgetting or sacrificing the first conditions 
of revolutionary socialism.” Kropotkin repeated and extended this 
analysis as admitted by Gluckstein himself: “One of Kropotkin’s 
complaints against the Commune was precisely that the masses 
co-operated with the centralised power they had created at the 
Hotel de Ville.” (184-5) He even quotes Kropotkin arguing that 
“{t]here is no more reason for a government inside the commune 
than for a government outside.” (185) In spite of this, he does not 
ask the obvious question: if this is the case, how could anarchists 
think that the commune “abolished” government? 

As Gluckstein cannot bring himself to present the anarchist 
critique, it is useful to summarize it here by taking Kropotkin’s 
analysis as the starting point. It has two main aspects, which Kro- 
potkin summarized in a few words: “the Commune was not Com- 
munistic enough... the Commune was not Anarchist enough.”"° 

First, the Commune “treated the economic question as a sec- 
ondary one, which would be attended to later on, after the triumph 
of the Commune’ when “the triumph of a popular Commune was 
materially impossible without a parallel triumph of the people 
in the economic field.” Second, that while “proclaiming the free 
Commune, the people of Paris proclaimed an essential anarchist 
principle” but “they stopped mid-course” and gave “themselves 
a Communal Council copied from the old municipal councils.” 
The Commune did not “break with the tradition of the State, 
of representative government, and it did not attempt to achieve 
within the Commune that organisation from the simple to the 
complex it inaugurated by proclaiming the independence and free 
federation of the Communes.” This resulted in the revolutionaries 
being isolated from the masses in the town hall, “immobilised... 
by red tape” and losing “the sensitivity that comes from continued 
contact with the masses... Paralysed by their distancing from the 
revolutionary centre — the people — they themselves paralysed the 
popular initiative.”" 

Totally missing the point of the anarchist critique, Gluckstein 
opines that “[i]f the Commune had only been a moment from be- 
low, the anarchist interpretation might have been correct” but the 
insurrection “founded a new focus of power.” (185) Quite — and 
anarchists argued that this power was simply not up to the task at 
hand. This can be seen when Gluckstein admits that the council 
was “overwhelmed” by suggestions from other bodies, the “sheer 
volume” of which “created difficulties,” it “found it hard to cope 
with the stream of people who crammed into the offices” (47-8) 
while reports, letters and motions “piled up” at the Town Hall and 
in the offices of the secretariat and were not discussed. (51) This 
bureaucratic inertia can be seen from the 16 April 1871 decree on 
turning closed workshops into cooperatives: 

Workers trade councils are convened to establish a commis- 

sion of inquiry... To compile statistics on abandoned 

workshops, as well as an inventory... To present a report on 

the practical requisites for the prompt restarting of these 

workshops ... by the co-operative association of the workers 

who were employed there... This commission of inquiry must 
send its report to the Communal Commission on Labour and 

Exchange, which will be required to present to the Commune 

... the draft of a decree...’ 

Perhaps because the author of this decree which Gluckstein 
(30) praises was Leo Frankel (the only member of the Council 
who can be considered even remotely a Marxist), Gluckstein men- 
tions it almost in passing, uncritically summarizing it in less than 
a paragraph, before noting “[i]n practice there was little time to 
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do very much.” (30) Given the process being implemented, this 
is hardly surprising. Little wonder Kropotkin concluded from this 
decree and others like it the following: 
the insurgent people will not wait for any old government in 
its marvellous wisdom to decree economic reforms. They will 
abolish individual property by themselves... They will not 

stop short at expropriating the owners of social capital by a 

decree that will remain a dead letter; they will take possession 

and establish their rights of usufruct immediately. They will 
organise the workshops so that they continue production.” 

That Gluckstein has so little to say on this issue is strange, as 
he obviously considers this decree a key example of the “new kind 
of society [that] can be fleetingly glimpsed in [the Commune’s] 
action.” (27) Given the central role this clearly played in the lessons 
anarchists drew from the Commune, the lack of discussion surely 
points to a political perspective rooted in governmental action 
rather than workers self-activity as the means of creating socialism. 

In terms of mass participation, Gluckstein notes that “[r]elations 
between the Commune’ and “the Clubs and the mass meetings” 
are “harder to measure” (50), which is a damning admission for 
someone claiming that the Commune implemented a new regime 
based on direct democracy and that the evidence that it was a 
“radically different from all previous states” was to be found here. 
(46) Even his conclusions against the “anarchist interpretation” 
are question begging: 

It was this combination of direct activity, plus an organised 
governmental structure (for all its inadequacies), that earned 
the Paris Commune its historic significance as the moment 

when an anti-capitalist movement was transformed into a 

power in its own right. (185) 

Yes, “for all its inadequacies”! Rather than address whether “an 
organised governmental structure” undermines the “direct activity” 
of the masses and is up to solving the many tasks facing a social 
revolution as Kropotkin and other anarchists did, Gluckstein simply 
ignores the issue. He notes, in passing, the difficulties facing the 
Council trying to handle the numerous problems facing the revo- 
lution but does not draw any conclusions from them. Anarchists, 
however, would note that they confirm Bakunin’s 1870 prediction 


that any revolutionary government “could not fail to severely con- 


strict the scope of revolutionary action because it is impossible, even 
for the most energetic and enterprising authoritarian revolutionary, 
to understand and deal effectively with all the manifold problems 
generated by the Revolution. For every dictatorship, be it exercised 
by an individual or collectively by relatively few individuals, is 
necessarily very circumscribed, very short-sighted, and its limited 
perception cannot, therefore, penetrate the depth and encompass 
the whole complex range of popular life.” 

The people of Paris were also aware of this problem, namely the 
inability of the Commune to be effective. As the Council “appeared 
increasingly incompetent or insufficiently revolutionary, clubs and 
committees became the vehicles for the assertion of direct sovereignty 
by means of association... Had the Commune managed to last 
longer it is certain that Leftist factions of the clubs and commit- 
tees and the National Guard would have posed serious, organised 
opposition to the Communal Council.”” Before and during the 
Commune, there were attempts to federate various clubs and as- 
semblies (such as the Delegation of the Twenty Arrondissements). 
‘These would have, eventually, produced a federal structure within 
the commune itself as the limitations of the Council became clear. 
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Back in 1871, Paris saw a vague anticipation of a better 


manner of acting. The revolutionaries among the people 
seemed to understand that the ‘Council of the Commune’ 
had to be regarded as a mere backdrop, as a nod to past tradi- 
tions; that the people should not only not disarm but should 
retain, together with the Council, its own organisation, its 
federated groups, and that the requisite measures to ensure 
the success of the revolution ought to come from these groups 
rather than from the City Hall. Unfortunately, a certain 
modesty among the popular revolutionaries, underpinned 
also by authoritarian prejudices whose roots still ran deep at 
that time, prevented these federated groups from completely 
ignoring the Council, as if it were non-existent and acting so 
as to usher in a new age of social construction.'° 

Significantly, during the Commune, the Delegation “began 
or joined a series of initiatives designed to more effectively unite 
popular organisations. It started a Federation of Clubs... Had the 
Commune survived it is almost certain that these projects would 
have once again made the Delegation the centre of the revolution- 
ary club and committee movement, as it had been during the siege 
and armistice.” In other words, it “returned to the idea of directing 
a central club in which delegates from all clubs and committees 
could meet... it would be open to the public and would unite 
delegates from popular clubs.””” 

Gluckstein suggests that the Commune was a “new form of 
government based on mass active democracy,” and the “first work- 
ers state.” (7) The question is, if the so-called workers’ state is “an 
entirely new form of state, in its utterly novelty” (114) then why 
call it a state? Insofar as it was based on “mass active democracy” 
it was not a state as it was based on what states have evolved to 
stop — mass participation in social life (“The State is necessarily 
hierarchical, authoritarian — or it ceases to be the State”"’). He is 
right to state that power “from above, acting on those below, was 
challenged and the very foundations of the conventional state 
were undermined” (205); however he shows the typical Marxist 
confusion when he claims the new social institutions formed “a 
new type of state which fused people and power.” (205) Which 
is understandable, given the false Marxist metaphysical notion 
that the state is simply “a system of domination by one class over 
another” (205) rather than a set of institutions marked by specific 
social relationships required to maintain minority class rule over 
society.'” As Kropotkin argued: 

Developed in the course of history to establish and maintain 

the monopoly of land ownership in favour of one class — 

which, for that reason, became the ruling class par excellence 

— what means can the State provide to abolish this monopoly 

that the working class could not find in its own strength and 

groups? Then perfected during the course of the nineteenth 
century to ensure the monopoly of industrial property, trade, 
and banking to new enriched classes, to which the State 

was supplying ‘arms’ cheaply by stripping the land from the 
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village communes and crushing the cultivators by tax — what 

advantages could the State provide for abolishing these same 

privileges? Could its governmental machine, developed for 

the creation and upholding of these privileges, now be used 

to abolish them? Would not the new function require new 

organs? And these new organs would they not have to be 

created by the workers themselves, in their unions, their 
federations, completely outside the State?*° 

So, in the words of Gluckstein, “the reality was not simple.” 
(184) Sadly, this applies to his distortions of the “anarchist inter- 
pretation” rather than to the analysis he cannot bring himself to 
present never mind discuss. Simply put, to assert “the anarchist 
belief that in 1871 the Commune had already abolished the state” 
(206) cannot be sustained by looking at what anarchists actually 
wrote about the Commune and how one of its failings was precisely 
that it had not abolished the state within Paris itself—as Gluckstein 
himself indicates in passing. 

Perhaps this obvious unwillingness to address the actual anar- 
chist position helps, in part, to explain Gluckstein’s repeating of an 
all too common Marxist contradiction about anarchism. Thus we 
find him asserting that Proudhon’s “disciple, Michael Bakunin, made 
the abolition of the state his central tenet” (74) while also it being 
a case of the state being “ignored” “anarchist style”. (50) Needless 
to say, you cannot “ignore” the state if your goal is its “abolition.” 
In addition, it should be stressed that Bakunin’s “central tenet” was 
not simply the abolition of the state but, rather, as Wayne Thorpe 
correctly summarizes, “the simultaneous destruction of the state 
and of the capitalist system, accompanied by the organisation from 
below of a federalist system of administration based upon labour’s 
economic associations.””" 

So, contra the Marxist tradition, it is not the case that the 
“originality of the Commune lay in its determination to found 
a new type of state.” (63) Rather, its decentralized and federal 
form showed how to replace the state with a new form of social 
organization, one which is based upon, rather than designed to 
exclude, mass participation. One of the limitations of the Com- 
mune, as Bakunin and Kropotkin stressed, was that it combined 
aspects of this new social organism with aspects of the state and, 
as a consequence, hindered the social revolution. 


Centralization and Federalism 

For most Marxists, any form of cooperation or coordination 
is “centralisation” or “centralism” and, correspondingly, decentral- 
ization implies isolation and atomization of forces. The anarchist 
system of federalism simply does not fit into this stark dichotomy. 
This as can be seen when Lenin proclaimed the clearly federalist 
aim of the Commune an example “of voluntary centralism, of 
the voluntary fusion of the proletarian communes.”] He seemed 
unaware that “to abolish the central authority” does not mean 
“to destroy national unity” for federalism postulates the need to 
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coordinate joint activity.~ In short, Marxists like all “[a]dversaries 
of federalism benevolently take it for granted that centralisation 
boasts all of the advantages that they deny federation.”” 

Gluckstein does not disappoint and he confuses decentraliza- 
tion with isolation, centralization with coordination. He points 
to discussion within the Commune on “whether to emphasise 
centralised direction or local initiative, freedom or authority” (159) 
and states that “[e]ven leading anarchists, 
who opposed centralisation on principle” 
(165) recognized the need for coordinated 
resistance to the central government and 
its forces. He contrasts the Communards’ 
distrust of central leadership with “Versailles’s 
unified command” (165) and notes that the 
debate about the Committee of Public Safety 
was, at its heart, “whether, given conditions 
of civil war, power could be decentralised 
immediately.” (52) He, of course, sides with 
the Blanquists as civil war showed “workers could not dispense 
with a concentrated authority of their own. Lenin, recalling Marx, 
called this authority a workers’ state.” (206) 

Yet no anarchist has ever argued against the idea of coordination 
of struggle; rather anarchists have consistently advocated federalism 
as a means of doing so. Hence the commune “must break the State 
and replace it by the Federation.”** As Proudhon argued, a federal 
body “only has a quite restricted part of the public administration, 
the one concerning federal services” and “subordinate and entrusted 
to an Assembly formed of delegates” who “exert over the federal 
assembly’s acts supervision all the more jealous and severe.” Thus 
communes and workplaces “confederate to jointly guarantee their 
territorial integrity or for the protection of their liberties” and from 
“an economic standpoint, one can federate for a mutual protection 
of commerce and industry... for the construction and maintenance 
of communication routes, roads, canals, railways, for the organisa- 
tion of credit and insurance, etc.” 

In short, anarchist argue for federation precisely to coordinate 
joint activities and to provide services that are better organized or 
can only be organized by many groups working together. We reject 
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centralisation because it is does not do such coordination as well 
and, moreover, empowers and benefits the few at the expense of 
the many as “[t]here are no limits on the State besides those which 
it voluntarily imposes on itself.”*® 

There were attempts to centralize power in the Commune, 
most notably the Communal Council itself which saw the “con- 
centrating [of] power in fewer and fewer hands over the course of 
the Commune, centralising authority rather than broadening it””” 
followed by the Blanquist/Jacobin inspired Committee of Public 
Safety. This, as Gluckstein notes, was a “proposal for [a] five-strong 
leadership [which] reflected widespread frustration with the existing 
arrangements.” (158) In the debate to form the latter, “the majority 
stressed the need for centralised decision-making at the expense 
of grass roots democracy” but he has to admit that it “performed 
no better than the Communal Council.” (160) If centralization 
is considered as automatically ensuring the means of success in a 
revolution, this failure should give pause for thought but it does 
notand so the Commune shows that “discipline under a centralised 
command was absolutely vital to mould a fighting force out of the 
workers of Paris. This was not an optional extra.” (141) 

The Marxist prejudice that centralization is always more efhicient 
and effective will not let mere evidence get in its way. Gluckstein 
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notes how conflict over who should organise resistance saw Com- 
munard forces “receiving orders from no less than seven different 
sources, (144) while “none of the War Delegates was ever able 
to bring the Commune’s artillery under one command, or even 
discover the exact number available.” (144) This “competition for 
control” between the National Guard Central Committee and the 
Commune Council resulted in “deadlock.” (145) As noted above, 
he presents enough evidence to show this was no isolated case, that 
the problems with bureaucracy existed within a single city. (47-51) 
Unsurprisingly, then, when the affairs of a whole nation were 
centralized in 1917 bureaucracy and inefficiency correspondingly 
increased. As Emma Goldman experienced, “the newly fledged of- 
ficialdom was as hard to cope with as the old bureaucracy,” manned 
by “bureaucratic officials [who] seemed to take particular delight 
in countermanding each other's orders” and “how paralysing was 
the effect of the bureaucratic red tape which delayed and often 
frustrated the most earnest and energetic efforts... Materials were 
very scarce and it was most difficult to procure them owing to the 
unbelievably centralised Bolshevik methods. Thus to get a pound 
of nails one had to file applications in about ten or fifteen bureaus; 
to secure some bed linen or ordinary dishes one wasted days.” 
The same issues Gluckstein laments in the Communealso arose 
within the centralized Bolshevik regime he favors, but magnified. 
Indeed, “in practice, hypercentralisation turned into infighting 
and scrambles for control among competing bureaucracies” and so 
the not untypical example of a small condensed milk plant 
with fewer than 15 workers that became the object of a 
drawn-out competition among six organisations including 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Northern Region, the Vologda 
Council of People’s Commissars, and the Petrograd Food 
Commissariat.”? 
Bolshevik centralization was inefficient for other reasons, as “it 
seems apparent that many workers themselves... had now come 
to believe... that confusion and anarchy [sic] at the top were the 
major causes of their difficulties, and with some justification. The 
fact was that Bolshevik administration was chaotic... Scores of 
competitive and conflicting Bolshevik and Soviet authorities issued 
contradictory orders, often brought to factories by armed Chekists. 
The Supreme Economic Council... issu[ed] dozens of orders and 
pass[ed] countless directives with virtually no real knowledge of 
affairs.”?° The new centralized regime was “not only bureaucratically 


cumbersome, but [it] involved mountainous accounting problems” 
and with its “various offices... and commissariat structure literally 
swamped with ‘urgent delegations and submerged in paperwork.”* 
Unsurprisingly, the number of bureaucrats exploded — along with 
their power and privileges. 

This does not mean that coordination is impossible, simply 
that it needs to be organized by those affected by their own orga- 
nizations — by federal means, in other words. This would mean, as 
Bakunin had argued, a federation of barricades and militias rather 
than waiting for the central bodies to try to organize defense, for 
example. Similarly, for other aspects of social life - whether social, 
economic or political. 

As well as the Commune showing that centralization of power 
need not be as successful as Leninists assume, it also shows that 
representative bodies can easily give themselves more power at 
the expense of popular organizations. This can be seen from the 
Committee of Public Safety in the Commune, with a minority 
of council members (essentially those active in the International) 
arguing that “the Paris Commune has surrendered its authority 
to a dictatorship” and it was “hiding behind a dictatorship that 
the electorate have not authorised us to accept or to recognise.”*” 
So this example shows that it is difficult for the masses to control 
those they give power to even in the confines of one city. Gluckstein 
notes that the Commune could be “viewed as the organ of solidarity 
giving collective control through a workers’ state” (184) Yet “col- 
lective control” is precisely what the state was designed to exclude: 

To attack the central power, to strip it of its prerogatives, 

to decentralise, to dissolve authority, would have been to 

abandon to the people the control of its affairs, to run the 

risk of a truly popular revolution. That is why the bourgeoisie 
sought to reinforce the central government even more.” 

Ironically, after quoting a Communard on the need for feder- 
alism, Gluckstein notes that this “would allow the population to 
be directly involved in accessible power structures.” (52) Indeed, 
that is why minority classes reject it as he himself admits when he 
notes that the victory of the French bourgeoisie in the Great French 
Revolution meant the “mass popular involvement and democratic 
structures of the earlier period were no longer essential.” (58) 
Unsurprisingly, our Marxist repeats the myth that the Girondins 
“disapproved of centralised state power” (57) when, in reality, they 
wished “to establish a strong government and to reduce the people 
to submission” and so “[i]nstead of federalising, everything done by 
the Girondins showed them to be as centralising and authoritarian 
as the [Jacobins], perhaps more so.”** This was understood by many 
Communards and one is quoted by Gluckstein — without noting 
that this was echoing Proudhon — on how the Commune’s aim 
was to “break the alien system of centralisation and thus destroy 
the only weapon that the privileged classes possess.” (52) Sadly, 
he does not ponder why. 

The question is: can the centralized social organization which 
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34. Kropotkin, 7he Great French Revolution (Montreal/New York: 


is the state be used by the many rather than the few? For Marxists, 
the answer is yes. For anarchists, the answer is no, for centralization 
is not a neutral form of organization and if the oppressed utilize it 
then they will simply empower a new few to rule over them. The 
question, as Kropotkin put it, is “how it is possible that the social- 
ists of the second half of the nineteenth century adopted the ideal 
of the Jacobin State when this ideal had been designed from the 
viewpoint of the bourgeois, in direct opposition to the egalitarian 
and communist tendencies of the people which had arisen during 
the Revolution?”*® 

Gluckstein shows this confusion when he states that “[d]irect 
democracy was the basis of the communal movement, and it had 
created an embryonic workers’ state, without which the defeat of 
capitalism and creation of a new society could not have been at- 
tempted”. (148-9) Yet his own account shows how the creation of 
the “embryonic workers’ state” undermined the direct democracy 
which is required to ensure that capitalism is not replaced by state 
capitalism and that a genuinely new society is created rather than 
replacing the bosses. Equally, his sympathies are with the Blanquists 
and their seeking for more centralization in spite of the fact he 
himself records its failures. 

This shows how the Paris Commune brought the contradic- 
tions of Marxist attacks on anarchism to the surface. Thus we read 
Engels attacking anarchists for holding certain position yet praising 
the 1871 revolution when it implemented exactly the same ideas. 

For example, in his inaccurate diatribe The Bakuninists at 
Work, Engels was keen to distort the federalist ideas of anarchism, 
dismissing “the so-called principle of anarchy, free federation of 
independent groups” for Bakunin “[a]s early as September 1870 
(in his Lettres a un francais)... had declared that the only way to 
drive the Prussians out of France by a revolutionary struggle was 
to do away with all forms of centralized leadership and leave 
each town, each village, each parish to wage war on its own.” For 
Engels anarchist federalism “consisted precisely in the fact that 
each town acted on its own, declaring that the important thing 
was not co-operation with other towns but separation from them, 
this precluding any possibility of a combined attack.” This meant 
“the fragmentation and isolation of the revolutionary forces which 
enabled the government troops to smash one revolt after the other.” 
According to Engels, the anarchists “proclaimed [this] a principle 
of supreme revolutionary wisdom.” 

Compare this to Engels’ praise for the Paris Commune which, 
he gushed, refuted the Blanquist notion ofa revolution sprung bya 
vanguard which would create “the strictest, dictatorial centralisation 
of all power in the hands of the new revolutionary government.” 
Instead the Commune “appealed to [the provinces] to form a free 
federation of all French Communes... a national organisation 
which for the first time was really created by the nation itself. It was 
precisely the oppressing power of the former centralised govern- 
ment... which was to fall everywhere, just as it had fallen in Paris.”*” 


Black Rose Books, 1989), 349, 366. 35. Kropotkin, Modern Sci- 
ence and Anarchy, 366. 36. Marx-Engels Collected Works 23: 592. 
37. Marx-Engels Selected Writings, 256-7. 38. On the Paris Com- 
mune, 292. 39. Bakunin, 206, 190. 

40. Marx-Engels Collected Works 22: 281, 277. It should be noted 
that Trotsky shared Engels dislike of binding mandates forcing 
“representatives” to actually represent the views of their constitu- 
ents within the party rather than their own opinions. (/n Defense of 
Marxism [New York: Pathfinder, 1995], 80-1) 

41. The state being the most obvious example of this, but it is 


Clearly a “free federation” of Communes is bad when anarchists 
advocate it but excellent when workers in revolt do so. Why this 
was the case Engels failed to explain nor did he attempt to square 
this praise for “free federation” with his comments that only those 
who “have no idea of what revolution is or are revolutionaries only 
in word” talk of “authority and centralisation as of two things 
deserving condemnation whatever the circumstances.”* 

There is an element of truth in all this, as 
Bakunin did reject “centralised leadership” as not 


up to the task but it is a falsehood to state that he 


Centralization ts 
not a neutral form 


denied the need for coordination of struggles and of organization 
federal organizations from the bottom up. As he put and if the 
it, the revolution must “foster the self-organisation oppressed “eiee 
of the masses into autonomous bodies, federated Le eee ll 
from the bottom upwards.” Rather than deny the ie ood sts 


need for coordination, Bakunin stressed it: “the 
peasants, like the industrial city workers, should 
unite by federating the fighting battalions, district 
by district, assuring acommon coordinated defence 
against internal and external enemies.” In this he repeated his 
earlier arguments concerning social revolution — arguments that 
Engels was well aware of and so he deliberately misrepresented 
Bakunin’s ideas by means of an attack on federalism when, in 
Spain, federalism was not implemented. 

Likewise, Engels quickly forgot Marx's praise for the Commune 
implementing binding mandates by attacking anarchist use and 
support for them the following year. For the latter, it was a case of 
this being part of Bakunin’s nefarious plans to control the interna- 
tional “for a secret society... there is nothing more convenient than 
the imperative mandate’ as all its members vote in one way, while 
the others will “contradict one another” (he did not explain how 
members of the “secret society” could all vote in one way unless... 
mandated to do so by the groups which elected them). Without 
these binding mandates, “the common sense of the independent 
delegates will swiftly unite them ina common party against the party 
of the secret society.” Obviously, the notion that delegates from a 
group should reflect the wishes of that group was lost on Engels as 
was the utility of this system for “if all electors gave their delegates 
imperative mandates concerning all points in the agenda, meetings 
and debates of the delegates would be superfluous.”*° Given this, it 
seems ironic to read Gluckstein lament on how politicians in the 
capitalist state “cannot be mandated or sacked, and so once elected 
are free to act as they wish until the next ballot.” (22) Which is 
why anarchists had supported the binding mandate since 1848, to 
ensure — to quote on Communard — that anyone elected remains 
a servant rather than the master of the electors: “We are here as 
representatives of the people and must how to obey its wishes.” (46) 

Ultimately, this is the key ideological flaw in Marxism. While 
claiming to base itself on mass participation, direct democracy 
and so forth (“socialism from below”) it advocates a form of social 
organization, centralization, which is designed to exclude it. They 
end up advocating party rule (“socialism from above”) and ensure 
the defeat of the revolution from within if not from without. 


From below or above? 

Which shows the limitations of Marxism and its confusions 
about the state. For Gluckstein, the Commune “inextricably 
linked change from below and the state” (50) and “Parisian direct 
democracy made the masses part of the state, and the state part of 
the masses.” (204) He suggests that Marx synthesized Proudhonism 
and Blanquism (83), that his contribution was to “synthesise their 


simply empower 
a new few to rule 
over them. 
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insights.” (206) 
Yet during the 1905 Russian Revolution, Lenin mocked the 
Mensheviks for only wanting “pressure from below” which was 


“pressure by the citizens on the revolutionary government.” Instead, 
he argued for “pressure... from above as well as from below,” where 
“pressure from above” was “pressure by the revolutionary government 
on the citizens.” Lenin invoked the authority of Engels, noting that 
against the anarchists that, asa “true Jacobin of Social-Democracy,” 
he had “appreciated the importance of action from above” and saw 
the need for “the utilisation of the revolutionary governmental 
power.” Lenin summarized his position (which he considered as 
being in line with orthodox Marxism): “Limitation, in principle, 
of revolutionary action to pressure from below and renunciation 
of pressure also from above is anarchism. 

Given that Lenin had rejected the idea of “only from below” 
as an anarchist principle (which it is), we need to bear in mind 
that Leninist calls for “democracy from below” are always placed 
in the context of a Leninist government for Lenin always stressed 
that the Bolsheviks would “take over full state power,” that they 
“can and must take state power into their own hands.”* Leninist 
“democracy from below” always means representative govern- 


42 


ment, not popular power or self-management, of a “revolutionary” 
government exercising power “from above” onto the very class it 
claimed to represent. As Lenin summarized to his political police, 
the Cheka, in 1920: 

Without revolutionary coercion directed against the avowed 

enemies of the workers and peasants, it is impossible to break 

down the resistance of these exploiters. On the other hand, 

revolutionary coercion is bound to be employed towards 

the wavering and unstable elements among the masses 

themselves.“ 

Or as Trotsky put it nearly 20 years later: 

The very same masses are at different times inspired by 

different moods and objectives. It is just for this reason that 

a centralised organisation of the vanguard is indispensable. 

Only a party, wielding the authority it has won, is capable of 

overcoming the vacillation of the masses themselves... if the 

dictatorship of the proletariat means anything at all, then it 

means that the vanguard of the proletariat is armed with the 

resources of the state in order to repel dangers, including those 

emanating from the backward layers of the proletariat itself. 

If Gluckstein thinks that the Commune shows that the so- 
called workers’ state “was not there to oppress or exploit them” (25) 
then Bolshevism — in both theory and practice — proves that this is 
not the case. The vanguard party arms itself with the might of the 
state to put “pressure” on or coerce anyone it considered “wavering 
and unstable” or, to use Trotsky’s word, “backward” which is, by 


Winter 2021 Cefinition, anyone who disagrees with the vanguard party. 
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Compare the position of Lenin and Trotsky with that voiced in 


the Commune that the National Guard “gives to the city a national 
militia that defends the citizens against power, instead of an army 
which defends the state from the citizens”. (51) Bakunin, however, 
would not have been surprised for, based on the anarchist analysis 
of the State as “minority government, from the top downward, ofa 
vast quantity of men,” he correctly predicted that even the so-called 
workers’ State “cannot be sure of its own self-preservation without 
an armed force to defend it against its own internal enemies, against 
the discontent of its people.” 

Which is precisely why anarchists reject socialism “from above” 
in favour of one created “from below.” In the state, it is always the 
leaders at the top who have power, not the masses. No revolution- 
ary anarchist denies the need for self-discipline and the need to 
coordinate revolutionary struggle and defence: it is considered a 
truism that there was a need to federate revolutionary forces to 
defeat reaction. What we also recognized is that giving power to a 
few leaders is a fatal mistake, that they will implement what they 
consider as “socialism” and override the creative actions from 
below so necessary to the success of a revolution and the building 
of socialism. For example: 

On three occasions in the first months of Soviet power, the 
[factory] committees leaders sought to bring their model 
[of socialism based on workers’ self-management of the 
economy] into being. At each point the party leadership 
overruled them. The Bolshevik alternative was to vest both 
managerial and control powers in organs of the state which 
were subordinate to the central authorities, and formed by 
them.*” 

This was in-line with pre-October Bolshevik notions on 
building “socialism” for, lest we forget, “the postal service [is] an 
example of the socialist economic system” and “Imperialism is 
gradually transforming all trusts into organisations of a similar 
type... Once we have overthrown the capitalists... we shall have a 
splendidly-equipped mechanism.” Thus the “immediate aim” was 
to “organise the whole economy on the lines of the postal service” 
and “on the basis of what capitalism has already created.” Thus 
everyone is “transformed into hired employees of the state.”** This 
simply ensured that the revolution developed in a state capitalist 
fashion — both in the sense Lenin desired and in the sense which 
anarchists warned would be the inevitable result of state socialism. 

The Bolshevik regime shows that “from below” and “from 
above” cannot be combined. The latter will always undermine 
the former simply because that was what it was designed to do. 


equally applicable within Leninist parties where power is explicitly 
entrusted to a few leaders at the top of the party hierarchy. 

42. Lenin, Collected Works 8: 474-5, 478, 480, 481. This seems to 
have been a common Bolshevik position at the time, with Stalin 
stressing in the same year that “action only from “below” was “an 
anarchist principle, which does, indeed, fundamentally contradict 
Social-Democratic tactics.” (Collected Works 1: 149) 43. Lenin, 
Collected Works 26: 90, 19. 44. Lenin, Collected Works 42: 170. 
45. “The Moralists and Sycophants,” Their Morals and Ours (New 
York: Pathfinder, 1973), 59. Compare this to his 1906 claim 

that “[t]he dictatorship of the proletariat in no way signifies the 
dictatorship of the revolutionary organisation over the proletariat.” 
(“Thirty-five Years After: 1871-1906,” Leon Trotsky on the Paris 
Commune [New York: Pathfinder Press, 1970], 24) 

46. Michael Bakunin: Selected Writings, p. 265. 47. Thomas F. 
Remington, Building Socialism in Bolshevik Russia: Ideology and In- 
dustrial Organisation 1917-1921 (London: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1984), 38. 48. Lenin, Collected Works 25: 431, 478. 


Pikettys Participatory Socialism 


REVIEW BY WAYNE PRICE 
Thomas Piketty (Trans. A. Goldhammer), Capital and Ideology. 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2020. 

In 2013, the French economist Thomas Piketty published Capi- 
tal in the Twenty-First Century. A large book, it covered the ex- 
pansion of inequality in modern society. As he writes now, “The 
explosion of inequality in the United States since 1980 was due 
to an unprecedented increase in very high incomes, especially the 
famous ‘1 percent.””(524) Further, “inequality also increased in 
Europe since 1980 with a significant rise in the top centile’s share 
and a fall in the share of the bottom half.” (523) 

Many people have been surprised to learn about the extent 
of inequality in the U.S. and the world. Economists were less 
surprised at Piketty’s data, since they had known of this develop- 
ment for some time. 

The earlier book became a best-seller, popular with the reading 
public as well as with professional economists. Capital and Ideol- 
ogy, an even larger book (over a thousand pages), “is in large part a 
sequel.” (vii) He sought to cover “the question of how inegalitarian 
ideologies evolved ... to break out of the largely Western frame- 
work of the previous book ... and thus go write a book that is, I 
believe, richer than the one it follows.” (ix) As a result, it covers an 
enormous number of topics, times, and places. This includes early 
India, Ireland, the U.S. Civil War, colonialism, French feudalism, 
Communism, postcommunism, slavery, higher education, and so 
on. There are many graphs. 

Unfortunately, the result is a melange of subjects and issues 
which do not really add up. The well-known liberal economist 
Paul Krugman (2020) concluded, “The problem is that the length 
of ‘Capital and Ideology’ seems ... to reflect in part a lack of focus. 
... The proliferation of stories began to seem like an endless series 
of digressions. ... It's something of a letdown.” 

Instead of attempting to review this conglomeration ofa book, 
I will examine the programs which Piketty discusses as alternatives 
to inequality. First I will make a comment about inequality and 
then about his method. 

“Inequality” is something of an ambiguous concept. Imagine 
two farm families. One is doing well because its farm has rich soil 
and its choice of crops are in high demand. ‘The other family is 
unlucky. Its farm has rocky soil. It has crops that are not in demand. 
Asa result, the first family becomes richer than the second family. 
The families become increasingly unequal, but the inequality is 
not due to the relationship between the two families. They live 
parallel lives. 

Suppose the second family finally loses everything, including 
their farm. They go to work for the first family. They rent a piece of 
the first family’s farm and pay a share of their product — becoming 
sharecroppers. Now the inequality becomes interactive. The first 
family gains from the labor of the second. The more the second 
family members work, the richer become the members of the first 
family. The relationship is now one of exploitation. 

To only speak of “inequality,” while accurate, confuses the two 
types: parallel inequality and exploitation. Almost all inequality 
in history has been due to exploitation, whereby the members of 
one class squeeze a surplus out of the labor of another — work- 
ing — class. Of course, Piketty knows that slavery and serfdom 
were systems of exploitation. He is less clear about capitalism. He 


proposes three distinct historical systems: “ownership societies,” 
“social democratic societies” and “hypercapitalism,” without not- 
ing that these three “societies” had the same basic capital/labor 
relationship. He does write, “the increase in inequality has come 
at the expense of the bottom 50 percent of the distribution.” (21) 
But he does not examine inequality in terms of class conflict, in 
terms of one class increasing its exploitation of another. This affects 
his proposals to reduce inequality. 


Method 
In terms of method, Piketty explicitly rejects class analysis, as 
developed by historical materialism. He rejects the concept that 
social structures and beliefs are rooted in the way humans organize 
themselves to productively interact with nature — that the way 
people produce goods and services (and distribute and consume 
them) has a major, underlying, effect on all aspects of social life and 
thinking. While historical materialism was mainly developed by 
Marx, it has also been furthered by anarchists— especially Bakunin. 

Instead Piketty opts for thoughtas the underlying factor in social 
development. “Inequality is neither economic nor technological; 
it is ideological and political.” (7) Rather than treating ideologies 
as supports to systems of inequality, Piketty regards them as the 
causes of inequality. Piketty rejects the sentence of Marx's Com- 
munist Manifesto, “The history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles.” Instead, he asserts, “The history of all 
hitherto existing societies is the history of the struggle of ideolo- 
gies and the quest for justice.” (1035) Yet what is the “quest for 
justice” without the struggle of the dominated majority against 
their exploitation, which is the class struggle? 

Against a “mechanical” historical materialism, Piketty argues, 
“Given an economy and a set of productive forces ... a range of 
possible ideological, political, and inequality regimes always ex- 
ists.” (8) This is true. Given a level of technology and productivity, 
societies can be organized in various alternate ways. They justify the 
wealth and power of their rulers with different possible ideologies, 
religions, and customs. And these ideologies and political-social 
structures react back on the technology and productive forces. 
Yet these alternate societies and ideologies exist within limits. A 
society with the technology of medieval Europe could not organize 
itself into a globalized industrial capitalist world system, no matter 
what its ideology. 

When dealing with the crises of this society, it is indeed 
important to have a vision of a different, better and more moral 
society. From its beginnings, Marxism was weak in this. But it is 
also essential to have a realistic analysis of what is possible, of what 
forces are available to change society, and what are the barriers to 
the desired change. Such an analysis is lacking in this big book. 


Alternatives to “Hypercapitalism” 
Modern “neo-proprietarianism” and “hypercapitalism” (in Piketty’s 
terms) have developed an extremely unequal society. It continues 
to concentrate wealth among a few and to expand the gap between 
the richest fraction of less than one percent and the majority. What 
then could be an alternate program to create a more equal system? 

Piketty reviews the history of “social democracy” (reformist 
state socialism), especially in Germany and the Nordic countries. 
He points out its successes during the period after World War II. 
This included improved wages, progressive taxation, welfare benefits, 
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protection against unemployment, promotion of unions, and even 
some participation of workers and their unions in the management 
of businesses. He includes the U.S. in this. “The social-democratic 
society that the Democratic Party built in the United States was a 


» 


bargain-basement version of social democracy.” (490) 

Yet he concludes that social democracy (or “democratic social- 
ism”) has not been able to prevent the expansion of the rich at the 
expense of the majority. “For all its successes, social democracy 
proved unable to cope adequately with the rise of inequality.” 
(578) “This political, intellectual, and ideological failure of social 
democracy must count among the reasons for the revival of in- 
equality.” (33) 

Piketty does not consider that the past success of the Euro- 
pean social democratic parties was related to capitalism's return to 
prosperity (from the Great Depression) after World War II. This 
depended on the after-effects of the war’s destruction, the rise of 
the U.S.’s massive arms production, the switching to “cheap” oil 
(looting the environment), and the reorganization of world im- 
perialism with the U.S. as the hegemon. 

All such effects were bound to wear off, as they did by the 
1970s. There was a return to low profit rates and the growth of 
monopolization and financialization. Therefore the capitalist class 
turned to policies which would attack the working class. And so 
inequality soared and social democratic parties retreated. From 
parties which appealed to the workers, “social-democratic par- 
ties became parties of the educated elite.” (41) They rationalized 
inequality as a form of “meritocracy.” A similar change in who it 
appealed to happened with the Democratic Party. 

In truth, “social democratic societies,” as Piketty calls them, are 
not distinct “societies” at all. They are capitalist societies, dominated 
by the capitalist class which exploits its working class. Under the 
pressure of social democratic (and Western European Communist) 
parties and unions, the functioning of capitalism was modified. 
It became a little less brutal to its workers and provided a better 
standard of living (at least to white people). In return, working 
class union and party bureaucracies have been integrated into the 
system and there had been (relative) class peace. This could last 
only until the end of prosperity and high profits for the capitalist 
class, by the 1970s. 

As another alternative to capitalism, considered by Piketty, 
“Communism, especially in its Soviet form ... was the most radical 
challenge the proprietarian ideology — its diametrical opposite—ever 
faced.” (578) The collapse of the Soviet Union and its satellites and 
the turn of China to an overtly market economy has shown “the 
dramatic failure of the Communist experiment.” (578) 

Piketty has a conventional, non-class, understanding of what 
this system was. “Soviet Communism was based on the complete 
elimination of private property and its replacement by compre- 
hensive state ownership.” (578) But this was only true if we focus 
on its ideology. In material practice, this is not so. “State owner- 
ship” was not “ownership” by the community or the working 
class. It was “ownership” (control, use, and benefit) by a minority 
of the population, the collectivist bureaucracy. Its members held 
the economy “privately” (separately) from the working class. The 
workers were in a capital/labor relationship. They were hired by 


bosses, paid for their ability to labor for a period, and produced 


goods as commodities to be sold on a market. They had a surplus 
squeezed out of their labor so the bureaucratic-capitalist class could 
accumulate and grow its national wealth. Meanwhile individual 
enterprises competed ona (distorted but real) market and the whole 
system competed on the world market. This was not “communism” 
or “socialism” but state capitalism. (For various theories of state 
capitalism see van der Linden 2009.) 

Piketty blames the failure of communism on its lack of free 
markets. “Society ... requires small businesses funded with private 
capital and employing a handful of workers.” (581) Actually, statist 
communism was already a form of capitalism, with its own internal 
and international markets. Its failure was part of the decline of world 
capitalism. It is not surprising then that “postcommunism in its 
Russian, Chinese and East European variants has today become 


hypercapitalism’s best ally.” (578) 


Participatory Socialism? 
Piketty wants to “transcend” (not abolish) capitalism with a variety 
of socialism. “The word ‘socialism’ still deserves to be used in the 
twenty-first century.” (970) But not a bureaucratic, state-centered, 
socialism. He calls for “a form of participatory socialism and social 
federalism,” (41) “the path of decentralized participatory social- 
ism.” (593) 

It is significant that such a prominent thinker as Thomas 
Piketty should present his proposals in the form of “participatory 
socialism.” This sounds anti-capitalist, radically-democratic and 
anti-authoritarian, assomething approximating anarchist-socialism. 
However, this interpretation would be misleading. His views are 
contrary to the original visions of socialism — by the “utopian 
socialists,” the anarchists and the early Marxists. He does not want 
to expropriate the wealth of the corporate rich. He does not want 
to replace a competitive, market-driven, privately owned economy 
by a freely cooperative and self-managed system, democratically 
planned-from-below, producing for use and not profit. This was 
to be a classless society, one not divided into strata of order-givers 
and order-takers. Instead, “private property will continue to play 
a role in a just society.” (975) 

Key parts of his program are a large increase in progressive 
taxation on wealth, incomes and inheritances (also on carbon 
production); a guaranteed annual minimal income for everyone; a 
lump-sum capital grant to everyone as they reach adulthood; and 
democratic budgeting. He is also for sharing power in businesses 
through forms of “co-management” (or “codetermination’”). Half of 
a business’ board seats would.go to workers. However, he is highly 
critical of producer (worker-run) cooperatives because they have 
one-worker, one-vote. He regards this as too democratic, causing 
“excessive structural rigidity.” (511) “It would not be in the general 
interest to entirely eliminate the link between capital invested and 
economic power in the firm.” (973) 

Piketty regards his program as creating “temporary owner- 
ship” and “social ownership” because it would cause a more rapid 
circulation of wealth and would give employees a say in their work. 
“Indeed, it amounts to a genuine transcendence of capitalism.” 
(989) However, just taken as a model (or perhaps I should say, a 
fantasy), this is does not go beyond capitalism. Private property in 
the means of production still exists, as does the market, competition 
among firms, the labor market, profit-seeking, the law of value, 
and the capital/labor relationship. It would still have boom-bust 
business cycles and the need to maintain profit rates. These are the 
very factors which led to neo-liberal “hypercapitalist” inequality. 

Even assuming that this model would have the positive effects 


Piketty hopes for, how would it be achieved? Of course, he rejects 
revolution for a program of reforms instituted by the current capi- 
talist state. “In the United States there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the federal government, if it has the will to do so, has the means 
to enforce any decision it makes in regard to taxes. ... Whether 
the United States will or will not move to a more progressive tax 
structure (...leading to circulation of capital as described above) 
is a purely political and ideological question.” (991-2) 

Behold the naivety of a sophisticated and learned political 
economist! He has proposed a set of reforms which, while not 
revolutionary, would make significant incursions into the wealth 
and power of the capitalist class. To implement it, he thinks that 
the federal government only needs the “will” to do so. This is the 
consistent conclusion from Piketty’s belief that history is primarily 
a struggle of political ideologies. 

What about the capitalists? For them it is not merely an 
ideological issue. Piketty’s program calls for massive progressive 
taxes and increased spending on the working class. This would 
materially affect the capitalists’ incomes, their wealth, and their 
power. Especially now, when they have succeeded in hugely rais- 
ing their share of society's wealth and cutting back on the benefits 
to the working class. Faced with a program called “participatory 
socialism,” they would fight it tooth and nail. It is all very well to 
say that the struggle is “political and ideological,” but what if one 
side has a great deal of money to put behind spreading its “political 
and ideological” opinions? What if it can pay for mass media of 
all sorts, hire the best spokespeople, and buy up the finest politi- 
cians? And if reforms are passed, in spite of all their efforts? They 
can organize a “capital strike” (refuse to invest or pull their money 
out of the country), creating chaos and misery. They can pay for 
fascist gangs. They can use the government's unelected bureaucracy 
to water down the implementation of the reforms. And so on. All 
of which has been done in the past. 

It is not that reforms cannot be won (although this is getting 
harder and harder as the system sinks deeper into crisis). It is not 
inevitable that the capitalist class and its hangers-on must win every 
conflict. It can be beaten, especially given the potential power of 
the people: their numbers and their contact with the means of 
production, distribution, and communication. These are material 
facts which can take on great significance if the working class has 
the “will” to use its power. That revolutionary will is indeed “politi- 
cal and ideological,” but it depends on the experience of popular 
struggle, mass movements, self-organization and the efforts of those 
who first come to revolutionary conclusions. 

In conclusion: once again Thomas Piketty has immersed himself 
in a study of economic and social inequality. This enormous book 
investigates a range of issues associated with inequality, spread out 
over history and geography. | have chosen to focus on a few sub- 
jects: the lack of a class-based, materialist analysis; Piketty’s views 
of social-democratic parties and of statist communism; and his 
program for a more equal society, which he misnames “participa- 
tory socialism.” In doing this, I may have left out the most valuable 
parts of the book (its historical studies, for example). But I think I 
have pointed to the weaknesses of his reformist perspective. 
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Anarchist Economics 


REVIEW BY RIDHIMAN BALA]I 
Deric Shannon, Anthony Nocella IT & John Asimakopoulos, eds., 
Accumulation of Freedom: Writings on Anarchist Economics. AK Press, 
2012, 375 pp., $21, paperback. 

[This review has been edited for space; a substantially longer 
version is published on our website: http://syndicalist.us] 

Accumulation of Freedom is a collection of essays by anarchists 
and libertarian socialists. They take on issues such as revolution- 
ary strategy, globalization, class, hegemony and many others. ‘The 
book is a mixed bag; some essays are really good, while others are 
quite bad. Accumulation begins with a preface by Ruth Kinna, who 
begins by presenting a critique of mainstream economics. Kinna 
blames the ideology of neoliberalism for the emergence of a global 
economic system in which markets and other economic institutions 
are under-regulated and ill-planned. Contrary to the “anarcho”- 
capitalism of Murray Rothbard, Kinna argues that “anarchism 
offers a strong and rich heritage of anti-capitalist thinking.” (6) 
According to Kinna, neoliberal globalization has produced three 
sets of problems: 1) corporate capitalism, 2) environmental and 
ecological costs of industrialization and modernization, and 3) 
the unfairness of global market regulation and, in particular, the 
Western bias of institutions such as the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Trade Organization. Although Kinna does a 
good job discussing issues raised by neoliberal capitalism, readers 
would have benefited from a discussion of potential solutions to 
these problems. 

The introductory essay by the editors, “Anarchist Economics: 
A Holistic View,” discusses why anarchists oppose capitalism and 
the institution of wage labor. They argue that anarchists generally 
accept a traditional two-class analytical framework which divides 
people into two categories: the working class and the ruling class. 
However, as the authors point out, not everyone fits neatly into 
these categories and some have argued for the existence of a third 
class, such as “the middle class,” “the coordinator class,” “the techno- 
managerial class,” etc. The editors then provide a brief overview of 
the three main anarchist schools of thought: Mutualism (Proudhon), 
Collectivism (Bakunin) and Communism (Kropotkin). 

Chris Spannos’ “Examining the History of Anarchist Eco- 
nomics to See the Future” is well written, and his decision to 
use Maurice Brinton’s account of how the Bolsheviks dismantled 
workers’ control was a good choice. There is not much discussion, 
however, of what role unions can or should play in building a more 
emancipatory and liberatory society. 

In “Laying the Foundations: Proudhon’s Contribution to 
Anarchist Economics,” Iain McKay provides an excellent overview 
of Proudhon, making a strong case for his continuing relevance. 
McKay’s essay is very useful for first-time readers of Proudhon, 
with plenty of textual evidence. However, I found his assertion that 
Marx’s account of “exploitation” is essentially the same as Proudhon’s 
unconvincing. As I read him, Proudhon appears more interested in 
theorizing in terms of property, while Marx puts forward a value- 
theoretic critique of capitalism. For Proudhon, the value workers 
create is their property (“the price is not sufficient: the labour of the 
workers has created a value; now this value is their property.” (114)}. 
I also question McKay’s assertion that “Proudhon was the first to 


expound many of the key concepts of Marxist Economics.” (68) * 
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The problem for Proudhon, as | read him, is not that “workers 
[produce] more value than they [receive] in wages” (66), but rather 
that workers do not enjoy the fruits of their labor. In other words, 
the problem is not the size of the wage, but that only capitalists 
profit even though the effort was a joint collaboration between 
workers and capitalists. 

McKay also interprets Proudhon as an early proponent of 
what is known in the Post-Keynesian school of thought as the 
“endogenous theory of money.’ (72) The problem with the 
“endogenous theory of money’ is that its proponents use a very 
different operating definition of “money” which, in my view, 
obscures the way money and taxes actually function in capitalist 
societies. According to the classical Quantity Theory of Money 
(Smith, Ricardo), which Marx rejected, money is currency (cash) 
that serves as 1) a measure of value and 2) a medium of exchange. 
Post-Keynesians use a confusing conception of “money.” First, they 
define “money” as a “unit of account.” Second, their definition of 
money includes credit instruments and debt obligations (IOUs). 
This approach is inimical to the medium of exchange character of 
money. Proudhon writes, 

Indeed, in all possible societies, even communistic, there is 

need for a measure of exchange, otherwise either the right of 

the producer, or that of the consumer, is affected. Until values 
are generally constituted by some method of association, 

there is need that one certain product, selected from among 

all others, whose value seems to be the most authentic, the 

best defined, the least alterable, and which combines with this 

advantage durability and portability, be taken for the symbol, 

that is to say, both for the instrument of circulation and the 

standard of other values. (McKay 2011, 230. emphasis added) 
Here we can see that Proudhon, following the Quantity Theory 
of Money, thinks that money should be both “instrument of cir- 
culation” as well as “the standard for other values.” This seems to 
suggest that Proudhon was not a proponent of the “endogenous 
theory of money.” Nonetheless, McKay’s essay provides a very 
useful introduction to Proudhon, while making a strong case that 
Kropotkin owes many debts to Proudhon. 

“Capitalism in the 2000s” by Abbey Volcano and Deric Shan- 
non is problematic. The core features of the neoliberal paradigm 
are not specified. Although the authors do a good job scrutinizing 
how globalization occurs under capitalism, in some areas their 
discussion is not very clear. They claim that greater capital mobil- 
ity has caused a “race to the bottom.” (82) This is an empirical 
claim that depends crucially on which part of the world you look 
at and what time period. They claim workers are “forced to work 
for wages well below the standards set by union victories in (over) 
developed countries.” (82) No doubt this is true, but what does 
greater capital mobility have to do with this? Capitalists do not 
only seek low wages, they also seek higher levels of productivity 
and higher rates of profit. The authors are correct, however, that 
the discussion needs to shift from “globalization” to a different kind 
of globalization. Polling data appears to show increased interest in 
“socialist alternatives.” (85) However, many of these attitudes are 
contingent on the specific time period under examination. The 
victory of Donald Trump over Hillary Clinton in 2016, as well 
as the recent loss of Bernie Sanders in the Democratic primaries, 
indicates that conservative attitudes remain fairly popular in the 
U.S. The victories of Modi in India and Bolsanaro in Brazil, as well 
as other neo-fascists around the world, suggest the global working 
class has not been won over to socialist ideas. The rest of the essay, 
however, does a good job discussing many of the problems that 


arise under capitalism, such as periodic crises, the feminization of 
poverty, and general ecological unsustainability. 

“Fight to Win! Tools for Confronting Capital” by Jeff Cochrane 
and DT Monaghan is highly problematic. The major problem 
is that they recommend the work of two radical institutionalist 
economists, Jonathan Nitzan and Shimshon Bichler, who misrep- 
resent Marx. For starters, it is unclear what the authors mean by 
the notion of “labor theory of value,” a term which, in my view, 
does not accurately represent Marx's value theory (nor Ricardo’s or 
Smith's). The authors do not bother defining the notion at all, it 
is simply presumed from the get-go that the term is problematic. 
Then they introduce the concept of “differential accumulation” 
developed by Nitzan and Bichler. In their books The Global Political 
Economy of Israel (2002) and Capital As Power (2009), Nitzan and 
Bichler argue that capital is a “strategic power institution,” and 
that “capital represents the complex assemblages of assets under 
the control of particular capitalist entities, including the means 
of production.” (98) 

Thus, Cochrane and Monaghan write, “given that power can 
only be understood as a relation between two entities, capitalists 
judge their accumulatory success in relative terms.” (99) They use 
this concept to evaluate the success and failures of three political- 
economic disruption campaigns: 1) Anti-sweatshop targeting of 
Nike, 2) Take down SNC-Lavalin!, and 3) Stop Huntingdon Animal 
Cruelty. Although these campaigns were successful in damaging 
capitalist profits, they write, the anti-sweatshop campaign “inten- 
tionally mimicked the hierarchical structure of the corporations 
they targeted” and their leadership structure “privileged the type of 
male-dominated, competitive, and non-participatory environments 
that anarchists are committed to eliminating.” (113) Although 
Cochrane and Monaghan’s analysis of these campaigns is sharp and 
insightful, readers should be aware that prominent Marx scholar 
Andrew Kliman has debunked Nitzan and Bichler’s characteriza- 
tions of Marx [see Value and Crisis: Bichler and Nitzan versus Marx 
(2011)], and that their theoretical apparatus systematically neglects 
any discussion of class. 

“Escaping Capitalist Hegemony” by Richard Wright and 
Colin Williams is very interesting. Challenging the widely held 
belief that we live in a “capitalist” world, Wright and Williams 
argue there is no such thing as “capitalist hegemony” — pointing to 
already-existing non-capitalist economic spaces in contemporary 
society. By looking at alternative forms of work, such as work that 
is non-exchanged and non-monetized or work that is monetized 
but not undertaken primarily for profit-motivated purposes, they 
argue that non-capitalist economic practices are already widespread 
in western economies. However, the notion of “capitalism” is used 
very loosely throughout the essay, obscuring the way capitalism 
actually functions. 

John Asimakopoulos’ “Globalized Contradictions of Capitalism 
and the Imperative for Epochal Change,” argues that capitalism 
is destined to collapse repeatedly unless the state uses violence 
to keep it in place. (140) Asimakopoulos looks at SSA Theory 
developed by Kotz, McDonough and Reich in their book Social 
Structures of Accumulation, which emphasizes the role of institu- 
tional arrangements on long-term economic growth, as opposed 
to what Asimakopoulos calls “deterministic-mechanistic Marxist 
economic theory.” (140) He examines the emergence of three 
regimes — financial regime, neoliberal trade regime, and globally 
segmented labor markets — arguing that hegemonic powers like the 
U.S. and the European Union are in a position of global privilege. 


SSA theory incorporates neo-Marxist perspectives developed by 
Baran and Sweezy, in particular their ideas on overproduction and 
underconsumption, as well as World-Systems Theory developed by 
Andre Frank. The problem is that these perspectives shift attention 
from the exploitative relationship between capitalists and workers, 
instead looking at interactions among states. Should libertarian 
socialists express solidarity with “underprivileged” states like India, 
China, Indonesia, etc.? Or should they express solidarity with the 
international working class? It is not the state that appropriates 
surplus value from workers, rather it is capitalists. 

His discussion of “the neoliberal trade regime” (144-146) is 
quite confusing. Asimakopoulos spends a fair bit of time explain- 
ing the United States’ trade deficit with countries like Mexico and 
China, but it is unclear why trade deficits are inherently undesir- 
able. A deficit is only half the picture, there is also a net inflow of 
capital from countries that run trade surpluses with the U.S. When 
countries like China purchase U.S. securities like treasury bills, 
they finance the government's budget deficit and create employ- 
ment opportunities for workers in the U.S. Thus, Asimakopoulos 
presents an incomplete picture of an interconnected world where 
current account deficits are offset by capital account surpluses. 

Robin Hahnel’s essay, “The Economic Crisis and Libertarian 
Socialists,” does a good job examining the United States’ lackluster 
response to the 2007-2008 financial crisis, and remains relevant in 
light of the economic crises induced by the Covid-19 pandemic. 
It is important to remember, however, that this recession is much 
deeper than the Great Recession of 2007-2008. Although Hahnel 
does a good job of showing how the U.S.’s policy response to the 
crises was insufficient, readers would have also benefited from a 
discussion of the ways in which the economy could have been 
restructured to be made more democratic. Conditions could 
have been attached to firms that were bailed out (GM, Chrysler), 
such as more representation on the board of directors, increasing 
worker-equity through policies like employee stock ownership 
plans, maximum wages for CEOs, and other policies to make the 
workplace more equitable and democratic. 

In their essay, “Education’s Diminishing Returns and Revo- 
lutionary Potential in the United States and Beyond,” Armaline 
and Armaline discuss education policy, an important issue which 
is often neglected when thinking about envisioning a new and 
better society. “The new generation of workers, young adults, and 
graduates face a difficult economic climate — all amidst rising costs 
for education, credit, general costs of living, and record levels of 
national debt. As it seems, many will enter the employment market 
carrying significant debt in comparison to previous generations.” 
(180-181) The Armalines argue that in many ways school remains 
a false promise, as it not only reproduces inequalities along the 
lines of race, class and gender (183), but also perpetuates global 
capitalism, since “public education is often a mechanism to pro- 
duce new generations of workers socialized for their inclusion, 
typically as wage slaves, in the larger political economy.” (183) 
Indeed, schools are coercive institutions that teach students to 
conform to social, cultural and occupational hierarchies, “rather 
than critical independent thought necessary for personal autonomy 
and democratic societies” (183), and many working-class students 
perceive school to be irrelevant to “real life.” (186) Overall, the 
authors do an outstanding job in criticizing the current state of 
public education and pointing to some ways forward. 

Uri Gordon's essay, “Anarchist Economics in Practice,” provides 
an important discussion of actual economic practices undertaken 


by anarchists, including abstention, anarchist unions, workplace 
and university occupations, cooperatives and communes, local 
currencies, Food Not Bombs, Free shops (“gift economies”), DIY 
cultural production, and the electroniccommons. As Gordon writes, 
many of these practices are prefigurative, that is, the methods by 
which these practices are undertaken aim to exemplify the type of 
future society anarchists strive towards. However, some practices 
such as local currency exchanges are not sufficiently prefigurative: 

Some readers may object to the inclusion of certain examples, 

which, they may argue, do not in fact qualify as anarchist. 

Alternative currencies and workers’ cooperatives, for example, 

would receive criticism from anarcho-communists since they 

retain, respectively, the use of symbolic means of exchange 

and the payment of wages. Thus they are not only islands 

inside capitalism, but also not sufficiently prefigurative of 

an anarchist-communist society — one in which there are 

no wages, and products are not exchanged but distributed 

according to need. (204-05) 

Gordon also provides a useful discussion of revolutionary strat- 
egy. He differentiates between three different outlooks: constructive 
direct action, propaganda by the deed, and the politics of collapse. 
As Gordon writes, “Constructive direct action means that anarchists 
who seek a world based on different social relations undertake 
their construction by themselves. On such an account, for social 
change to be successful, the modes of organization that will replace 
capitalism, the state, patriarchy, and so on must be prepared and 
developed alongside (though not instead of) the attack on present 
institutions.” However, “anarchist economic practices ultimately 
function within rather than outside capitalism,” and so “are by 
no means entirely detached from the capitalist economy.” (213) 

With respect to “propaganda of the deed,” readers would have 
benefited from an explicit definition of the phrase. The term has 
often been associated with destruction and violence. However, its 
origins are quite different, and if one interprets the term (as Gordon 
does) as “the actual implementation and display of anarchist social 
relations” (214) then the term “prefigurative politics” captures the 
essence of this phrase without any of its negative connotations. 
Gordon's discussion of “the politics of collapse” comes across as 
alarmist. “The converging crises of the twenty-first century —climate 
change, financial meltdown, and the imminent peak in oil produc- 
tion — may be the only hope for large-scale social transformation. ”(216, 
emphasis added) This type of rhetoric tends to dissuade activists 
from using their agency to bring changes to the world. It conveys 
a sense of inevitability, that things in the world occur due to the 
immutable “internal logic” of institutions. This perspective denies 
the role of human agency, which can be used to create alternatives. 

In “Occupy, Resist, Produce! Lessons from Latin America’s 
Occupied Factories,” Marie Trigona examines movements across 
the region. “In Argentina, more than 13,000 people work in oc- 
cupied factories and businesses, otherwise known as recuperated 
enterprises.” (238) The occupation of BAUEN Hotel is discussed 
in detail, as is the occupation of FASINPAT, a ceramic tile factory. 
Trigona does an excellent job highlighting successful experiences of 
worker control. Workplace occupations “providea liberatory vision 
by sowing the seeds for a new society today,” and by “challenging 
market systems of domination, and questioning the legitimacy of 
private property.’ (240) 

Ernesto Aguilar’s essay, “Call Itan Uprising: People of Color and 
the Third World Organize against Capitalism,” lacks an underlying 
thesis, but rather examines a topic: “the response of people of color 
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to capitalism.” (257) Aguilar barely mentions classical anarchists, 
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instead relying heavily on Marxists like Istvan Mészdros, C.L.R 
James, Vijay Prashad, etc. Aguilar writes, 

As a movement that aims for libertarian socialism, anarchism 

must account for the experiences of people of color because 

of their unique role in (sometimes forcibly) building modern 

capitalism, as well as maintaining it. Further, as a movement 

that aims to abolish all hierarchical authority, anarchism 
requires an analysis of colonialism, imperialism, and white 
supremacy in order to live up to its own aims. Unfortunately, 
in much anarchist theorizing and movement building this is 

notably absent. (258) 

But how is “anarchism,” an ideology which includes a wide- 
ranging set of ideas (from the Egoism/Individualism of Stirner 
to the Collectivism of Bakunin), inattentive to “colonialism, 
imperialism and white supremacy”? Aguilar doesn't adequately 
support this claim. Instead, he simply moves on to a different topic: 
globalization. Perhaps the only unifying theme in Aguilar’s essay 
is the concept of “dignidad,” the Spanish word for dignity. But 
dignity in relation to what? The workplace? Race? Class? Aguilar is 
correct that many people of color continue to fight against capital- 
ism. But some of these people are also reactionaries. Furthermore, 
if states such as Venezuela, Ecuador or India challenge the global 
hegemony of the U.S., it would be irrational to interpret this as 
the people of those countries fighting against the imperialism of 
The West. If (former) heads of states like Rafael Correa challenge 
the legitimacy of Ecuador's debts or reject U.S. trade agreements, 
it does not follow that “people of color are challenging capitalism 
and oppression.” (268) 

Towards the end, Aguilar writes, “One of Marxism’s most stun- 
ning failures, and a major obstacle to relevance beyond shorthand 
in the new millennium, has been a chronic inability to understand 
race and to dismiss racial oppression in favor of economism and 
reductionism. Such critiques paradoxically reduce race and gen- 
der to personal identity and competitors to class, thus missing 
their material basis and the ways they intersect with class.” (270) 
However, it is hardly reasonable to suggest that a// Marxists are 
economistic and reductionists. If anything, these shortcomings 
warrant a more integrated approach to issues of “race” and “class,” 
which Aguilar fails to offer. 

Deric Shannon's “Chopping Off the Invisible Hand: Internal 
Problems with Markets and Anarchist Theory, Strategy, and Vi- 
sion” contends (without offering textual evidence) that Proudhon’s 
Mutualism is essentially a market form of socialism: “Proudhon 
envisioned a world where these worker-owned and self-managed 
firms would compete in a stateless market — a socialist market 
that was regulated by a grand agro-industrial federation.” (276) 
Shannon, who relies very heavily on Kevin Carson’s erroneous 
presentation of Proudhon, even as he critiques his vision, argues 
that cooperatives “as a demand under capitalism” suffer from 
“self-exploitation.” (282) More fundamentally, Shannon objects 
to markets as the organizing force of a future economy, because he 
believes they havea natural tendency toward inequality and do not 
give enough scope for social decision-making around questions. 

In “Ditching Class: The Praxis of Anarchist Communist 
Economics,’ Scott Nappolos argues that the abolition of class 
exploitation should be the foundation of any future socialist 
economy. Heargues that libertarian communist economics has four 
defining features: 1) Acommitment to a future economy based on 
the praxis of the revolutionary working class and popular classes, 
2) An economy based on the destruction of the wage system of 
labor, and a de-linking of the value of labor in production from 


the distribution of society’s wealth to its members, 3) Collective 
control and management of the entire economy by the direct 
control of workers and community members united in a council 
system of direct democracy, and 4) The abolition of intermediary 
institutions of power governing the economy. (292) Nappolos calls 
for “prescriptive economics,” which “attempts to lay outa vision, in 
our case, of a post-capitalist economic system based on some core 
values” (292), and “praxis,” which Paulo Freire defined as “reflec- 
tion and action upon the world in order to transform it.” (293) 

Libertarian communist prescriptive economics has then been 

shaped by belief in the potential leadership of the working 

class and popular classes, and the commitment to prescrip- 

tive economics reflecting both a strategy for achieving such 

an economy and a theory which reflects our experiences in 

struggle. (293) 

Nappolos discusses the experience of small- and large-scale 
libertarian communist projects, such as Hungary in 1956, Ukrainian 
communes under Nestor Makhno, Zapatistas, Argentinian factory 
seizures, Israeli Kibbutz, as well as anarcho-syndicalists during the 
Spanish Revolution. (294-96) He does a good job discussing the 
ways in which Spanish anarchists realized their vision of a future 
egalitarian society in the very methods they undertook to carry 
out their revolution. (297-300) With respect to how distribution 
of goods might occur, Nappolos distinguishes between planned 
communist economies and emergent economies. Whereas in 
planned economies the distribution of goods occurs through 
planned production, in an emergent economy distribution “relies 
on intuitions and lessons from seeing society as an interdependent, 
living, and complex, organism-like body.” (303) “The motivation 
for this position,” argues Nappolos, “arises from two sources. First 
there is a suspicion here about our ability to plan successfully, 
consciously, and explicitly a full economy; and secondly there is 
both support for and historical antecedents of a dynamic and evolving 
form of self-planning in a communist society.” (303) 

Toward the end, however, Nappolos runs into trouble: 

During the Hungarian and Spanish revolutions, people were 

able to take over the economy and in some instances in a 

very rapid period of time convert existing production for 

private profit into a collectivized economy for common use. 

This occurred initially outside of any single unified planning 

apparatus. Distribution evolved out of countless actions of 

individuals and groups which came to unify and reorganize 

to meet the demands presented by the wars and communities. 

This isn't to say there wasn't organization, but to say there 

is a difference between organization that is structurally and 

historically open and has the ability to produce emergent and 

evolving structure, versus extensively planned organization 
that is predictive and fairly static. .... 
We can understand the activity of an economy as emergent out 

of problem-solving at countless levels, and producing stability 

once equilibrium can be reached. This is a problem that is 

unfortunately hidden from these discussions: how to obtain 

equilibrium in a revolutionary context is in many ways a more 
significant problem than that of abstract models of potential 
futures. (303, emphasis added) 

What does it mean to reach an “equilibrium” in a “revolu- 
tionary context’? “Equilibrium” as a theoretical concept has been 
popularized by neoclassical economists. I would argue that it is 
obscurantist, since it misrepresents relations of exploitation. How 
can there be “equilibrium,” “balance” or “stability” with respect to 
class exploitation? Moreover, in his “critique of the wage system” 
Nappolos misinterprets the fundamental issue with wage labor. 


While he is correct that communists reject wage labor, the issue is 
not unfair remuneration for work done — i.e. not the magnitude 
of wages $100/hour vs. $1/hour. Rather, it is a matter of ending 
the hierarchical and exploitative arrangement between bosses 
and workers. Under capitalism, labor power is commodified and 
treated as private property. Capitalists have a monopoly on deriv- 
ing use-value from labor-power by virtue of their class position. 
Workers must sell their labor-power for the sake of their livelihood. 
Capitalists use that labor-power to make profits, thereby further 
enriching themselves. The goal is to eliminate this asymmetry in 
one’s relationship to private property. Furthermore, Nappolos fails 
to discuss workers’ control of the means of production. Decision- 
making in large capitalist firms is highly centralized. These decisions 
are then handed down to subordinates, who enjoy some degree 
of independence but nevertheless are compelled to follow direc- 
tives from above. Will these hierarchical and authoritarian social 
relationships persist in a libertarian communist society? 

Wayne Price’s essay, “The Anarchist Method: An Experimental 
Approach to Post-Capitalist Economies,” addresses the question 
of what a libertarian socialist economy might look like, and what 
method to pursue in order to realize this objective. Price distin- 
guishes the “anarchist method” from the Utopian-Moral approach 
— exemplified by Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, Fourier, Cabet, 
Proudhon — and the Marxist-Determinist approach, exemplified by 
Marx and Engels. He classifies Parecon (“participatory economics’ ) 
as a part of the Utopian-Moral approach. 

Price argues that the advantage of utopian models is that 
“{thinkers] start with a set of moral values by which the present 
society may be condemned,” and then move on to “envision social 
institutions which could embody these values.” In other words, 
Utopian-Moral methods such as Parecon “offer a yardstick by 
which to judge potential economies, as well as real ones, so that 
radicals do not claim to be for freedom but accept some totalitar- 
ian monstrosity.” (313) However, Parecon aside, Price argues that 
“historic utopian models were very undemocratic in structure.” 
(314) Moreover, Price argues, “there isa problem in that the utopian 
approach starts from values rather than from an analysis of how 
capitalist society functions’; that is, “There is really no necessary 
connection between any particular model and the dynamics of 
capitalism (besides the moral critique).” Furthermore, “The visions 
of the possible futures do not point to any strategies for getting 
to these futures. ... A program that does not say whether to be 
revolutionary or reformist is not much of a guide to action.” (314) 

Price contrasts the Utopian-Moral method to the Marxist- 
Determinist approach, as expounded by Marx and Engels. For the 
“original Marxists,” Price argues, it was “necessary to analyze how 
capitalism was developing, including its main drive mechanism: 
the capital-labor relationship in production.” The working-class 
revolution “provided the basis of a strategy” and “indicated the 
emergence of a new society out of that revolution.” Marx and Engel 
only addressed the nature of this new society in passing remarks, 
such asa few paragraphs in Marx’s “Critique of the Gotha Program.” 
(314) For instance, Marx argued that workers would initially be 
paid with “labor credits” and later be provided with goods freely 
upon need. (315) “The goal of Marx and Engels,” writes Price, 
“was not to implement a new social system.” Rather, “It was to 
see that the working class overthrew the capitalist class and took 
power for itself. Once this happened, the historical process would 
take care of further social development.” (315) The advantage of 
the Marxist-Determinist method for Price is that it is grounded in 


economic theory. “It has an analysis of what forces are moving in 
the direction of a new society and what ones are blocking them.” 
Furthermore, he writes, “Itleads toa strategy that identifies a specific 
change agent (the working class, leading other oppressed groups).” 
(315) On the other hand, the Marxist-Determinist method “has 
no moral standard.” He writes, 

So when Marxist-led revolutions produce state-capitalist 


totalitarianisms that murder tens of 


millions of workers and peasants, very Workplace oe 
many Marxists support this as the result sow the seeds for 
of the historical process which has created a new society by 
actually existing socialism.” Marx and challenging nave 
Engels would undoubtedly have been 
horrified by what developed in the Soviet systems of domination 
Union and other so-called communist and questioning the 
countries. But a method without a moral legitimacy of private 


standard made it difficult for Marxists to 

not support these states. (315) 

Price contrasts these approaches with the “Anarchist method,” 
which, he writes, “starts from the doubt that every region and na- 
tional culture will choose the same version of libertarian socialist 
society.” As Malatesta writes, there will not be ‘one solution, rather 
“a thousand different and changing solutions in the same way as 
social existence is different and varied in time and space.” (316) 
Nevertheless, solutions tried must be non-exploitative and non- 
oppressive. In other words, “they must ‘prevent the constitution 
and consolidation of new privilege’ and ‘leave the way open for 
future improvements.” (317) Differing models of post-capitalist 
societies, however, raises a different set of issues. One problem is 
coordination in the post-capitalist economy. How will resources 
be distributed across the economy? Price points to three proposals: 
a market, central planning, and some sort of noncentralized plan- 
ning. (318) “Ina pluralist, experimental, post-capitalist world,” he 
writes, “different regions might experiment with different types of 
economic coordination.” (319) Another issue identified by Price 
is the size of the economic unit. 

As internationalists, we are aware that the world is being knit 

together by imperialist globalization. At the same time we 

know that much of this worldwide centralization is not due 

to technical needs but to the need of capitalists to control 

natural resources, to dominate world markets, and to exploit 

the poorest workers in order to make the biggest profits. To 
end the rule of states and bureaucracies, anarchists want as 
much as possible of local, face-to-face democracy. This requires 

a degree of economic decentralization. Indeed, any sort 

of economic planning would be easier, and easier to make 

democratic, the smaller the units. Finally it would also be 

easier to keep production and consumption in balance with 

nature, the smaller the units are. (319) 

Another issue Price discusses is technology. “Just as is true 
of economic institutions,” writes Price, “productive technology 
would have to be flexible, pluralistic, and experimental.” (320) 
“Machinery and the methodology of production have been orga- 
nized by the processes of capitalism (and militarism) to serve its 
interests. Technology would have to be completely reorganized and 
redeveloped over time to meet the needs of a new society.” (320) 
Another key question is reward for work. “In a fully communist 
society,” writes Price, “work would be done only for the pleasure 
of doing it, or because people feel a duty, or because of social pres- 
sure. ... Consumption will be a right, based only on human need 
and unrelated to effort.” (321) 
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The rest of the essay discusses a “transitional society.” (322-23) 
As Price notes, the notion of a ‘transitional society’ has been used 
to justify all sorts of horrors for Stalinist totalitarian dictatorships. 

This is not what Bakunin, or even Marx, had in mind. It 

shows the need for a vision with moral values to judge a new 

society. ... Neither Marx nor Bakunin/Guillaume proposed 

a mechanism for going from a transitional phase to full 

communism. One possibility might be to use the idea of a 

split economy (a basic communism and a non-basic needs 

sector). As productivity grows, the free communist sector 
might be deliberately expanded, until it gradually includes all 
(or most) of the economy. (323) 

As someone who identifies as an anarchist, I do not agree with 
Marx's conception of “the first phase of acommunist society.” Marx's 
position on the legitimacy of the state has always been ambiguous. 
Can a society in which the harmful instrumentalization of the state 
persists be characterized as “communist”? I and other anarchists 
would say no. Furthermore, it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between “the first phase ofa communist society” and a “transitional 
society,” which are not the same thing. The notion of a “transitional 
society” is in many ways a Leninist concept, which I reject. In 
my reading of Marx, I have not come across any discussion of a 
“transitional society,” but rather a direct transition from capitalism 
to socialism through a proletarian revolution. We should strive for 
a socialist society, not a “transitional society.” 

The final essay by Michael Albert, “Porous Borders of Anar- 
chist Vision and Strategy,” discusses participatory economics, or 
“Parecon,” which Albert developed in tandem with Robin Hahnel. 
Albert argues an anarchist society would forbid the systematic 
privileging of some people materially or socially over others. While 
an anarchist society should rule certain institutions out, freedom to 
own slaves, or the freedom to hire wage-slaves, it should also rule 
in social components deemed anarchistic. According to Albert, a 
positive institutional vision would allow people to “have the in- 
formation, circumstances, inclinations, opportunity, and even the 
responsibility to creatively and knowledgeably self-manage their 
own situations.” (329) Albert argues that the first value which a 
future anarchist economy should embody is that “people should 
have a say in decisions proportionate to the degree those decisions 
affect them.” (329) Second, “citizens should have a claim on so- 
ciety's economic product that increases if they do socially valued 
work longer, more intensely, or under worse conditions.” (330) 
Third, “people should care about one another's well being rather 
than each of us trampling the rest or at the least turning the other 
cheek to others’ difficulties.” Fourth, “people should have a wide 
range of options available and that when making choices, diverse 
paths forward should be kept available or experimented with.” 
(330) The fifth and sixth values, are that 

humans and the rest of the environment ultimately constitute 
an entwined community in which humans have to take respon- 
sibility not only for the impact of our choices on ourselves but 
also on the rest of nature’s domain — and, in turn, efficiency is 
the related idea that economic activity should produce what 
people seek for fulfillment and development without wasting 
assets we value, while furthering self-management, equity, 
solidarity, diversity, and husbandry. (330) 

Albert argues that an anarchist economic vision should 
propose specific institutions because worthy economic values are 
essential but are not convincing by themselves. In other words, 
people’s skepticism cannot be dispelled solely by asserting worthy 
values; we must also “describe institutions consistent with those 


preferred values.” Furthermore, Albert argues, “values alone do not 
provide needed orientation for strategy and tactics. ... Institutional 
insights that move us toward effective strategic choices need to be 
shared and built upon, rather than each actor having to start over 
repeatedly as if no one had traveled similar ground before.” Thus, 
“parecon proposes a minimalist institutional vision for establishing 
economic conditions that will permit future people to self manage 
their own economic lives while also being sufficient to overcome 
cynicism and inform strategy.” (331) 

Moreover, Parecon thinks economic allocation should occur 
according to participatory planning, that is, “cooperative negotia- 
tion of economic inputs and outputs by nested, self-managing 
workers’ and consumers’ councils.” (336) Albert rejects a pluralist 
approach —a society where economicallocation is based on a mixture 
of markets, central planning and participatory planning — since 

If there are two, three, or more different methods for 

allocating items, then the same items will have different 

and conflicting relative prices depending which method of 

allocation is consulted, and there will also be different and 

conflicting logic and associated implications for behavior 
operating as well, and the contradictions will more often than 
not disrupt viable operations. ... 

[I]f we self-consciously, or even just inadvertently, include 
either markets or central planning or any combination of the 
two as our means of allocation in a future economy, these 
structures will subvert our other libertarian values and aspira- 
tions, just like including corporate divisions of labor would 
subvert our agendas, or including top-down rule would 
subvert our agendas, or including remuneration for property 

would subvert our agendas. (335) 
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Thus, an anarchist vision, according to Albert, should reject both 
market and centrally planned allocation. 

Albert supports democratic centralism as an organizational 
principle, but only as a means of facilitating the creation of partici- 
patory communes and fostering popular power. Under complicated 
circumstances, such as in the “early stages of a transition process 
seeking self-management throughout society” ora situation where a 
country is ina massive project to bring about structural transforma- 
tion, Albert argues that democratic centralism could be justified. 
(340-42) He concludes by addressing the necessity to overcome 
“not only capitalist, but also coordinator mentalities and structures 
in our own projects and in society writ large. ... There is no single 
virtuous or effective anarchist strategy such that one size fits all.” 

On balance, Accumulation does a satisfactory job of providing 
non-Marxist socialist perspectives on important issues which the 
left should be concerned with. However, many of the essays rely 
too heavily on what Marxists have to say, or rely on other people's 
erroneous depictions of classical anarchists. Marie Trigona's essay 
was my favorite out of the entire collection. 


The New Class War 


REVIEW BY MARTIN COMACK 


Michael Lind, The New Class War: Saving Democracy from the 
Managerial Elite. Portfolio/Penguin, 2020, 203 pp., $25, hardcover. 

Back in 1941 the Trotskyite-turned-conservative James Burn- 
ham published a far-sighted study, “The Managerial Revolution,” 
arguing that the capitalist system, whether in state, mixed or private 
form, was entering a new global phase. Control of the means of 
production was passing from the traditional bourgeoisie to bu- 
reaucratic bodies, both corporate and governmental. His insight 
was appreciated early on by George Orwell, and subsequently has 
been the subject of criticism and analysis down to our own time. 

Lind now further extends and develops Burnham's argument, 
insisting that the usual political categories of left and right don't 
quite fit the description of what he calls “technocratic neoliberal- 
ism — the hegemonic ideology of the transatlantic elite.” (1) In 
North America and Europe this elite, this managerial “overclass,” 
is found in high-density urban concentrations or “hubs” like New 
York, San Francisco and London. They are home to international 
corporations, overlapping business and governmental bureaucracies 
that depend upon a panoply of high-end services — financial, soft- 
ware, marketing, consulting, etc., staffed by university-credentialed 
analysts, managers, NGO directors, lawyers, stock brokers, media 
executives, politicians, academics, et al. However socially liberal 
these centers may appear, they are hardly models of egalitarianism. 
Lind notes that the “gap between richest and poorest in New York 
City is comparable to that of Swaziland.” (16) 

Indeed, for the neoliberal technocrats, class is a meaningless 
concept. Social problems in society are the sole result of race and 
gender bias, hence the emphasis on “identity politics,” i.e. race as 
the determining factor in human existence (a ruling concept in 
the Old Confederacy and in the Third Reich). According to neo- 
liberal orthodoxy, racism is the sole possession of white working 
class ethnics, who, the author points out, now “found themselves 
defined as bigots by the same ... (WASP) elites who had recently 
imposed quotas on Jews and Catholics in their Ivy League universi- 
ties ... now posing as the ... enlightened champions of civil rights.” 
(82) If former blue collar workers are un- or under-employed they 
have only themselves to blame — after all, most enjoy the benefits 


of “white privilege.” 

Lind argues that the traditional working class was dealt a double 
blow over the last few decades. He cites economists who estimate 
the millions of jobs lost through mass off-shoring — the export 
of manufacturing jobs to low wage countries where independent 
labor organizations are either nonexistent or mere phantom organs 
of a dictatorial state, like Communist China. He refers to a 2010 
study by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights that reports illegal 
immigration, so beloved of the Koch Brothers and the Wall Street 
Journal, “has tended to depress both wages and employment rates 
for low-skilled Americans citizens, a disproportionate number 
of whom are black men.” (159) All this has proved beneficial to 
capital. Lind considers that a highly organized American working 
class could absorb greater levels of immigration and thereby even 
strengthen labor's bargaining power. But so far employers “have 
continuing access to large pools of illegal immigrant workers who 
can be mistreated and intimidated.” (164) He quotes the neoliberal 
journalist Matthew Yglesias to the effect that immigrant maids 
and house cleaners free up the professional classes to engage in 
more ‘important activities — “Time spent on cleaning the toilet 
... could be spent on higher-value labor, on leisure, or on quality 
time with friends.” (159) 

National sovereignties and popular control of governmental 
policies are regarded by the neoliberal elite as archaic barriers to the 
free flow of investment and profits. Legislation passed by Congress 
and various parliaments are superceded by commercial agreements 
like NAFTA and the decrees of transnational bodies like the World 
Trade Organization — placing entire areas of economic regulation 
beyond the reach of popular control and taxation. 

The reaction of the disempowered working classes — Hillary 
Clinton's “deplorables” —has been varied, perhaps most spectacularly 
on the right with the rise of various populist demagogues: Boris 
Johnson, Marine La Pen, Donald Trump. Trump ran against the 
political establishment and Lind notes that “A Clinton or a Bush 
was president, vice president or secretary of state in every year 
between 1981 and 2013, an era in which working class incomes 
stagnated, offshoring devastated US and European manufacturing, 
the world suffered the worst economic collapse since the Great 
Depression ... and the US plunged into multiple disastrous wars in 
the Middle East.” (98) Running to the left of his opposition, and 
describing the Iraq-Afghanistan wars as a foreign policy tragedy, 
Trump won the Republican primary election against a Bush and 
the presidential election against a Clinton by promising not to 
meddle with Social Security and to bring back American jobs — to 
make America “great again.” 

Lind claims that the electoral successes of right-wing populists 
is mainly due to the transformation of center-left political parties 
from putative representatives of the traditional working classes to 
instruments of the neoliberal technocrats. He regards the Demo- 
cratic Party as “a party of the affluent native white metropolitan 
elite, allied with immigrants and native minorities brought together 
by noneconomic identity politics rather than by class politics” 
(74). Trump-style populism, harmful and destructive as it is, feeds 
upon popular feelings of social isolation and powerlessness, it is “a 
kind of ... autoimmune response ... to the chronic degenerative 
disease of oligachy.” (114) 

Lind finds fault not with capitalism per se, but with its current 
multinational corporate form which has now succeeded in domi- 
nating the economic and political life of the globe. “Demagogic 
populism is a symptom. Technocratic neoliberalism is the disease. 
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Democraric pluralism is the cure” to redress the balance of power 
in society. (xv) By democratic pluralism Lind means the return of 
strong and effective mass organizations — labor unions, citizens 
groups and political parties— controlled by their memberships. The 
alternative, he fears, would be a “high-tech caste society ... with 
monopolistic oligarchies clustered in a few swollen metropolitan 
areas surrounded by hinterlands that are derelict, depopulated, 
and despised.” (169) 

Some years ago, the billionaire Warren Buffett noted that 
“There’s class warfare, all right, but it’s my class, the rich class, 
that’s making war, and we're winning.” (65) 


Our Masters Are Helpless 


REVIEW BY RIDHIMAN BALA]! 
Iain McKay, ed., Our Masters are Helpless: The Essays of George 
Barrett. AK Press, 2019. 

George Barrett (1888-1917) was a British anarchist whose 
writings first appeared in Freedom, an anarchist journal founded 
in 1886 by Kropotkin. Barrett, unfortunately, passed away when 
he was quite young, at the age of 29. However, many of his works 
are still relevant for contemporary anarchists. 

In “The Anarchist Revolution” (1915), Barrett discusses his 
conception of “Liberty.” For Barrett, the state “controls and regu- 
lates... Invention and production were not in themselves orderly 
processes. It protects the property necessary for all this production, 
but with tragicimbecility, it protects it for the non-producer against 
the producer.” (13) Barrett embraces the label “extremist,” arguing 

change can only be accomplished by rudely disturbing, 

upsetting and overthrowing the institutions which belong to 
today, and establishing in their place those of a free society. ... 

In the future society, there will be no rich keeping the poor in 

poverty, since the authority and law by which the one forces 

the other to give up the wealth it produces will be swept 

away. (13) 

Barrett notes that workers “are never given enough money to 
buy back the wealth they have produced.” (14) “Profit, therefore, is 
that part of the wealth produced by the workers for which they are 
not paid.” Barrett also writes about his opposition to parliamentary 
socialism, arguing against nationalization. (15-16) “The institution 
of Capitalism is wrong, and the institution of Government, which 
is a part of the capitalist system, must also be abolished, to give 
place to the free organisations of the future society.” (16) Barrett 
writes, “any system of Government control — that is, any system 
except Anarchism — can at the best do nothing better than enforce 
the politician's ideal of society upon the people.” (17) 

Barrett also argues in favor of direct action. “If anyone is go- 
ing to put the factories in order, it will be the workers who spend 
their lives in them, and not the politicians.” (19) He continues, 
“To break down the laws and allow these people to produce what is 
necessary for their welfare, on equal terms with the other workers, 
is the way to abolish poverty.” (19) For Barrett, 

The doctrine of Direct Action does not boast of bringing 

the workers easy salvation. It is, indeed, a recognition of the 

terribly simple fact that nothing can save us except our own 

intelligence and power. (22) 

The material out of which we must build the new society is 

that of the old. The institutions of to-day — our parliaments, 

town councils, factories, etc. — are all run on government 
principles. That element of government — a relic of the past 


which enters into the composition of the whole thing, must 

be cut out. So far our mission is destructive, but we shall see 

that it is the necessary step to be taken for the construction of 

a truly social life. (24) 

“The task of the revolution,” he continues, “means the destruction 
of the governing class, which holds the keys of the world’s wealth; 
and it will throw open the treasure-houses of the world to those 
who have built them and stored them with riches.” (29) 

In “The Last War” (1915) Barrett writes about the First World 
War, critiquing the chauvinism he experienced on all sides during 
the war. Barrett conveys many of the same feelings we as anarchists 
feel today when war breaks out. 

It is certain that the German soldier whom we are trying to 

kill marches to war prompted by the same feelings as the 

Englishman. If the Englishman is doing right when he obeys 

the call of his king and country, and without questioning 

places his life at their disposal, then also so is the soldier of 

Germany doing his duty when he acts similarly. ... 

If you chance to have been born over the other side of the 

French or Russian frontier, that is if you are a German, you 

will be equally positive that the fault lies with the English 

government. 

It is so in every war. Had you been born in Russia, it would 

have appeared to you certain that the government of Japan 

was to blame for the Russo-Japanese war a few years ago. If 

Japan had claimed to be your birthplace, then the Czar would 

have been the criminal. (31-32) 

On the topic of bravery, Barrett writes, 

Bravery is one of the greatest of our attributes, but if it merely 

consists of shutting out eyes and doing what we are told, 

then even our courage is not worth much. To be quite frank 

with one another ... we must admit that there is not much to 

admire in a man who, for a little cash, is ready to kill anyone 

whom his boss may tell him to shoot. (36) 

... Wars will cease only when the people have higher national 
ambition than that of capturing foreign lands, when men are 
not willing to fight in the quarrels of empire, when the people 

are no longer contended to have their country owned by a 

class which lives entirely on their labour. (41) 

In “Objections to Anarchism” (1921) Barrett addresses vari- 
ous questions people raise about anarchism. In general, it is use- 
ful. However, a few of Barrett's answers are absurd. For instance, 
when asked “How would you regulate traffic?” Barrett replies: “We 
should not regulate it. It would be left to those whose business 
it was to concern themselves in the matter.” (60) This answer is 
nonsensical, even if traffic is today busier than it was in his day 
(a problem the future society will no doubt need to address). It is 
hardly reasonable to expect businesses and motorists to regulate and 
directly contribute to the building of roads and highways. We will 
need to build institutions to regulate and build roads for everyone. 

The book is a pleasure to read. McKay has done a good job 
editing the book, and his introduction is also very useful. 


Can the Green New Deal Save Us? 


REVIEW BY JON BEKKEN 
Kate Aronoff, Aluyssa Battistoni, Daniel Cohen and Theo Rio- 
francos, A Planet to Win: Why We Need a Green New Deal. Verso 
Jacobin, 2019, 199 pp., $19.95, paper. (available from ASR) 
This short book argues that the climate crisis and global 
inequality are best. tackled together — and indeed that building a 
movement that recognizes their interconnections is the only way 


to win. It notes that a green world need not be a world of auster- 
ity and misery, urging us instead to seize the opportunity to think 
anew about what kind of world we want to live in, and to mobilize 
around specific plans to bring it into being. 

A Planet to Win is written for readers already convinced of the 
urgency of confronting the climate crisis, arguing that this is no 
time for half-measures. There is a fundamental conflict between the 
interests of the corporations (and the politicians who serve them) 
and human survival. The question is not whether to compensate 
the energy firms when they are expropriated, but whether their 
executives should be tried for crimes against humanity. 

They call for building a low-carbon labor movement to fight 
for a just transition to a green economy. (The goal is sketched 
fairly clearly; how we get there not so much.) There is no shortage 
of socially valuable labor; work that might not be profitable, but 
enriches our communities and our lives. We will have to rethink 
the entire economy, both in terms of what is sustainable and what 
would actually improve our lives. The final chapter, “Freedom to 
Live,” sketches a vision of the future, arguing that we need to dream 
big to motivate people to take up the fight for a new world. This 
vision is the book’s strength; its weakness is its reliance on a New 
Deal-style approach that is both utterly unrealistic (the apparatus of 
government is constructed precisely to prevent the sort of “colorful 
democracy for all” they advocate) and too slow. They would have 
done better to lean more heavily on William Morris (who they 
cite) and Peter Kropotkin (who they do not). 


Anti-communis! ideology 
and US imperialism 


REVIEW BY RIDHIMAN BALA]I 
Vincent Bevins, The Jakarta Method. Public Affairs, 2020. 

The Jakarta Method is an important book that examines the 
impact of anti-communism on U.S. foreign policy. The name of 
the book comes from the 1965-66 mass killings in Indonesia that 
targeted members and sympathizers of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia (PKI), as well as ethnic Chinese and alleged leftists. Be- 
tween 500,000 and 1 million people were killed. The U.S. embassy 
in Indonesia supplied the Indonesian military with thousands of 
names of alleged communists. (Kathy Kadane, “U.S. Officials’ 
Lists Aided Indonesia Bloodbath in ’60s,” Washington Post, May 
21, 1990) Bevins argues that the killings inspired other putsches, 
most notably in Brazil (1964) and Chile (1973). 

After a brief overview of U.S. history, Bevins discusses the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as the world’s second “superpower” 
after WWII. During this time the U.S. started to operationalize 
anti-communism with respect to its foreign policy. Indeed, Harry 
Truman used the civil war in Greece (1941-1949) to launch the 
Cold War. 

Although the Greek civil war was perhaps the first instance 
in which the U.S. internationalized anticommunism as a political 
ideology, Bevins fails to distinguish between the various phases of 
the Greek civil war or to identify precisely which factions the U.S. 
supported. Nevertheless, under Truman so-called “communist” 
governments came to be perceived as a threat to Washington. 
Bevins also provides an important overview of the role Frank 
Wisner — who worked for the Office of Strategic Services, which 


became the Central Intelligence Agency — played in covert ac- 


tions around the world. Bevins’ discussion of Wisner and figures 
like U.S. ambassador to Indonesia Howard Palfrey Jones is both 
important and useful. 

The second chapter starts with a discussion of Indonesia after it 
gained its independence from the Netherlands. Bevins’ discussion 
of covert U.S. actions during the 1950s in countries such as Iran, 
Guatemala, Vietnam, Cuba and many others is very good. The 
chapter also provides a good overview of Sukarno, Indonesia’s first 
president, who served from 1945 to 1967. After the 1955 Konferensi 
Asia-Afrika conference, where leaders of many newly independent 
countries met for the first time, beginning a process that led to the 
Non-Aligned Movement, the U.S. started interfering in Indonesia's 
domestic politics in order to oust Sukarno. As Bevins writes, “The 
CIA spent a million dollars trying to influence the parliamentary 
elections in September of that year. The Agency’s chosen partners, 
the Masjumi, were solidly to the right of Sukarno. Nevertheless, 
Sukarno and his supporters did well.” 

The third chapter looks closely at the Communist Party of 
Indonesia (PKI) and provides an important discussion of CIA 
activities in Indonesia during 1957-1958, in particular the failed 
U.S.-backed 1958 coup attempt to overthrow Sukarno — “one 
of the largest in the CIA’s history.” The Soviet Union supported 
Sukarno during this period by providing military aid. 

The fourth chapter looks at the ethnic Chinese diaspora in 
Indonesia, as well as JFK’s rise to prominence. Bevins does a good 
job discussing US foreign policy, including some major events like 
the U.S.-backed assassination of Patrice Lumumba in the Congo 
and the Bay of Pigs invasion in Cuba. However, his discussion of 
anti-communist killings in Iraq is not very detailed. There were 
multiple coups in Iraq during 1963; Bevins doesn’t specify in which 
coup these killings occurred, thus readers who are unfamiliar with 
the history of Iraq will face a difficult time evaluating the extent 
to which the U.S. was involved in these purges. 

The fifth chapter focuses on Brazil, in particular the U.S.-backed 
1964 coup which ousted Joao “Jango” Goulart. Bevins discusses 
the post-WWII history of Brazil, including significant figures such 
as long-time populist president (1930-37, 1951-54, and dictator 
from 1937-45) Getilio Vargas. 

More conservative in outlook than its neighbors, Brazil 
looked more to Washington than to Spanish-speaking Latin 
America. From the fall of the monarchy to the middle of 

the twentieth century, Brazil enjoyed a “special relationship” 
with Washington, and would often play the role of concili- 
ator between the US and Spanish-speaking Latin America. In 
1940, Brazil became the first Latin American nation to sign a 
military staff agreement with US military officials in Wash- 
ington. The State Department saw Brazil as the “key to South 

America,” because of its size and mineral wealth. 

Although Vargas was a staunch anti-communist, Brazil’s rela- 
tionship with the U.S. worsened under his dictatorship. As Bevins 
writes, Vargas proposed “a tax on excess profits that would clearly 
affect foreign investors and then oversaw the creation of Petrobras, 
a state-owned oil monopoly. The reaction in the United States to 
all of this was predictably hostile.” (Chapter 5) Goulart, who was 
a confidant and political protégé of Vargas, backed land reforms 
even though he himself was a “latifundista” or large landowner. 

This was deemed unacceptable by Washington. Thus, Ken- 
nedy not only authorized the spending of millions of dollars on 
anti-Goulart candidates, but also the use of military force to oust 
Goulart if he was elected. As Bevins writes, “Under Kennedy, 
there were no large, noisy interventions with Uncle Sam’s hand 
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quite obviously pulling the strings. The US carefully nurtured 
powerful anticommunist elements, and let them know they would 
have support if they were to act.” Bevins argues the Vargas regime 
used the trope of “Intentona Comunista,” or Communist Upris- 
ing to “crack down on the left and his critics in general, and then 
as an excuse to consolidate dictatorial powers. Vargas declared a 
state of emergency, created the ‘Committee for the Repression of 
Communism, suspended individual liberties, and began to round 
up the country’s leftists.” 

The sixth chapter is very gripping. It begins by looking at the 
impact of the 1964 coup on Indonesia. Unlike Brazil, fanatical 
anti-communism was notas popular in Indonesia. In fact, Sukarno 
wanted to synthesize nationalism, Islam and Marxism. However, in 
reality “the three political forces in the country were not national- 
ism, religion and communism but rather the PKI, Sukarno and the 
military. The president would use his personal influence to play 
rivals against each other, and maintain a delicate balance.” In the 
Indonesia-Malaysia confrontation of 1963-66 (“Konfrontasi”), 
Indonesia opposed the creation of Malaysia, which it considered 
an existential threat. During the Konfrontasi, Sukarno became 
increasingly anti-American in his rhetoric. 

[Both the US and the British governments escalated secret 
activities in Indonesia. Their full nature is still hidden to 

us, but they included “black operations” and preparations 

for psychological warfare. The British created the position 

of “director of political warfare” in Singapore in December 

1964. The US government approved a secret plan on March 

4, 1965, though the funding source and the amount of 

money provided remain classified. 

Indeed, Sukarno started to turn to the left and China. The 
September 30th Movement attempted a coup to oust Sukarno. 
By October 1, 1965, however, the army had put down the coup 
attempt and General Suharto was in direct control of the country. 

On October 1, 1965, most Indonesians had no idea who 

General Suharto was. But the CIA did. As early as September 

1964, the CIA listed Suharto in a secret cable as one of the 

Army generals it considered to be “friendly” to US interests 

and anticommunist. The cable also put forward the idea of 

an anticommunist military-civilian coalition that could gain 

power in a succession struggle. 

The coup attempt was blamed on the communists. Bevins 
writes, “Everything Suharto did in October suggests that he was 
executing an anticommunist counterattack plan that had been 
developed in advance, not simply reacting to events.” Suharto took 
control of all mass communications and falsely accused the PKI of 
masterminding the coup attempt. Bevins writes, 

the US government assisted Suharto in the crucial early phase 

of spreading propaganda and establishing his anticommunist 

narrative. Washington quickly and covertly supplied vital 
mobile communications equipment to the military, a now- 
declassified October 14 cable indicates. This was also a tacit 
admission, very early, that the US government recognized the 

Army, not Sukarno, as the true leader of the country, even 

though Sukarno was still legally the president. 

The seventh chapter on the mass killings of 1965-1966 is the 
most important. Bevins provides a comprehensive account of the 
events that unfolded after Suharto seized power. From October 5, 
1965, to March 1966, the Suharto regime carried out one of the 
most horrific mass killings of the 20th century. Members of the 
Gerwani, the women’s movement affliated with the Communist 
Party, were also targeted. By October 22, “The State Department 


received detailed reports of the extent and nature of the Army 
operations as killings began in Java.” Furthermore, Bevins writes, 
“the White House authorized the CIA station in Bangkok to 
provide small arms to its military contact in Central Java ‘for use 
against the PKI’ alongside medical supplies that would come in 
from the CIA station in Bangkok.” Bevins illustrates the nature of 
Washington’s relationship with the Suharto regime: 

But after seven years of close cooperation with Washington, 

the military was already well equipped. You also don’t need 

very advanced weaponry to arrest civilians who provide 

almost no resistance. What officials in the embassy and the 

CIA decided the Army really did need, however, was informa- 

tion. Working with CIA analysts, embassy political officer Robert 

Martens prepared lists with the names of thousands of commu- 

nists and suspected communists, and handed them over to the 

Army, so that these people could be murdered and “checked off’... 

This was at least the third time in history that US officials 

had supplied lists of communists and alleged communists 

to allies, so that they could round them up and kill them. 

The first was in Guatemala in 1954, the second was in Iraq 

in 1963, and now, on a much larger scale, was Indonesia 

1965. ... Historians who study violence in Asia believe this 

was the first time forced ‘disappearances’ had been used. 

(Chapter 7, emphasis added) 

By January 14, 1966, the State Department was well aware of 
the extent of the mass killings in Indonesia. Bevins writes, 

except for a tiny number of people possibly involved in the 

planning of the disastrous September 30th Movement, almost 

everyone killed and imprisoned was entirely innocent of any 
crime. ... Up to a million Indonesians, maybe more, were 
killed as part of Washington's global anticommunist crusade. 

The US government expended significant resources over 

years engineering the conditions for a violent clash, and then, 

when the violence broke out, assisted and guided its longtime 

partners to carry out the mass murder of civilians as a means 
of achieving US geopolitical goals. 
The massacre was hailed as a victory for “US geopolitical interests” 
by Washington's foreign policy establishment. 

The eighth chapter looks at the reaction of these killings around 
the world, in places such as Cambodia, Ghana, Vietnam, Cuba, 
Chile, etc. The U.S. welcomed the killings, which were seen as a 
model to be implemented around the world. “US government 
officials were almost uniformly celebratory of the massacres in 
Indonesia, even as their scope and brutality became clear.” The 
ninth chapter compares the military regime of Brazil after the 
1964 coup and the Suharto regime. 

Both Indonesia and Brazil were anticommunist dictatorships, 

and this doesn't only have consequences on the international 

stage. Internally, when anticommunism is the ruling ideology, 
almost the national religion, any legitimate complaint from 
below can easily be dismissed as communist. Anything that 
would be an obvious inconvenience to the small clique of 

rich families that run the country can be easily categorized 

as a dangerous revolution, and cast aside. This includes any 

whiff of socialism or social democracy, any land reform, and 

any regulation that would reduce monopoly power and allow 
for more efficient development and market competition. It 
includes unions and any normal demands for workers’ rights. 

However, Bevins spends too much time discussing coups in 
Latin America in these chapters. Chapter 10 looks at Washington's 
support for anticommunist regimes across the globe. Indonesia’s 
invasion of East Timor is discussed, as is U.S. support for an- 


ticommunist guerillas in countries such as Congo, Angola and 
Mozambique. The U.S. also propped up anti-communist regimes 
across Latin America including Argentina in 1976, Uruguay in 
1973, as well as supporting anti-communist factions in Central 
American countries such as Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Honduras. Bevins’ commentary illuminates the role the U.S. 
played in bolstering reactionary forces throughout the world. 

In the final chapter, Bevins assesses the consequences of the 
Cold War, discussing issues such as the trauma U.S. foreign policy 
created, alternative possibilities for world development, the nature 
of the regimes set up in the wake of anti-communist extermination 
programs, and how such programs derailed socialist movements. 
Bevins ends with a discussion of how fanatical anti-communism 
remains a potent force around the world. 


Lessons for revolutionary socialists 
Perhaps the biggest lesson to be learned from the tragic mass kill- 
ings in Indonesia is that revolutionary socialist movements cannot 
rely on the assistance of “Great Powers.” Unlike anti-electoral 
revolutionary communist parties, the PKI was a legal political 
party, committed to gaining power through the electoral process. 
Despite this, the Suharto regime, with the backing of the U.S., 
destroyed any semblance of “communism” in Indonesia. The mass 
killings demonstrate the opportunistic nature of states. States are 
concentrations of power systems that are able to act with impunity. 
Broad-based revolutionary movements should seek popular support 
from the masses, not heads of states. 

Although Bevins is correct that Washington was, for the most 
part, hostile to “communist” states, Bevins neglects to mention that 
Washington had somewhat positive relations with certain Stalinist 
states. For instance, from 1947 to 1989, Stalinist Romania had a 
complicated relationship with the Soviet Union, which the U.S. 
tried to exploit, signing a free trade agreement with Romania in 
1975. Romania had good relations with Israel, as well as Chile 
after the 1973 coup, and condemned the Soviet Union's invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968. A 1978 memorandum from Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance to Jimmy Carter reaffirmed bilateral ties 
between the U.S. and Romania as “advantageous for both sides.” 
(“Memorandum From Secretary of State Vance to President 
Carter.” U.S. Department of State, 7 April 1978, history.state. 
gov/historicaldocuments/frus1977-80v20/d198.) 

Cambodia is also a special case. Before 1978, the Khmer Rouge 
was clearly opposed to the U.S. presence in the region. But in 
1978, the situation on the ground changed drastically when Viet- 
nam invaded Cambodia to overthrow the Khmer Rouge, which 
realigned itself with Khmer People’s National Liberation Front and 
the Sihanouk-backed FUNCINPEC to form the anti-Vietnam 
resistance. The U.S. condemned the invasion, and supported a 
Chinese invasion of Vietnam in response. “U.S. annual covert aid 
to the resistance grew from $4 million to perhaps $10 million. ... 
US food aid literally kept the Khmer Rouge army alive. .... US 
military personnel in Thailand were selling weapons on the black 
market with approval of the [National Security Council] and the 
Thai government.” (Michael Haas, Cambodia, Pol Pot, and the 
United States: The Faustian Pact, 1991, pp. 18, 29, 73) China also 
directly aided the Khmer Rouge, “providing larger sums of money 
to the resistance than all other sources combined.” (29) The U.S. 
also supported the Khmer Rouge diplomatically, by guaranteeing 
the Khmer Rouge held their seat at the United Nations, albeit 
under a different name: Democratic Kampuchea. 

The United States’ relationship with China has also been 


complicated. After 1971, relations began to improve. During the 
Angolan civil war, both China and the U.S. supported UNITA 
against the Soviet- and Cuban-backed MPLA. After the 1989 
Tiananmen Square Massacre, however, U.S.-China relations rap- 
idly began to deteriorate. Similarly, the U.S. relationship with the 
former Yugoslavia was relatively good compared to other Stalinist 
regimes. In 1949, Truman backed Yugoslavia’s bid for a seat at the 
United Nations security council. In 1951, Truman asked congress 
to provide military aid to Yugoslavia. Kennedy also sought stronger 
ties with Yugoslavia, as did Johnson and Nixon. 

The essential point is that states formulate their foreign 
policy based on immediate geopolitical circumstances. While anti- 
communism no doubt played a huge ideological role in helping to 
shape U.S. foreign policy, ‘anti-communism is not very useful in 
making sense of how it behaves in certain parts of the world. The 
same can be said of the Soviet Union, and in fact, all other countries. 
The Soviet Union didn’ align itself with Stalinist regimes per se, 
but rather with ‘anti-American’ regimes, many of which happened 
to be Stalinist. The USSR, for instance, was a supporter of Syria 
under Hafez Assad, Baathist Iraq, India, and so on. 

The strength of The Jakarta Method is Bevins’ use of primary 
resources, diplomatic cables, memos, declassified documents, etc., 
as well as his use of eye-witness testimony. The book, however, is 
notas detailed as it could have been. The impact of anti-communist 
ideology in places like Rhodesia and South Africa is touched on 
only briefly. Anti-communist repression in places like Turkey, Japan 
and South Korea is also missing. Furthermore, anti-communism 
was not limited to the U.S., states like Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand also carried out anti-communist repression. Readers would 
have also benefited from learning about the limited media coverage 
of the mass killings in Indonesia. How were the 1965-1966 killings 
covered in western media, as opposed to mass killings under the 
Khmer Rouge? Finally, readers would have also benefited from a 
discussion of what public intellectuals in the west can do to help 
the victims of these horrific killings. Overall, however, Bevins 
does a good job highlighting one of the most tragic periods in 


Indonesian history. 


LETTERS: 


I wrote a long article on the Paris Commune in Chinese available 
at http://cpri.tripod.com/cpr2016/paris.pdf 
I cited Donny Gluckstein’s The Paris Commune: A Revolu- 
tion in Democracy (critically reviewed last issue) heavily. The only 
Paris Commune history in China is translated from Russian: P. 
M. Kerzhentsev, 1959 Moscow. So I cited Gluckstein to rebuke 
Kerzhentsev, because Kerzhentsev’s book distorts the history for 
the Leninist purpose. In this regard, Gluckstein’s book is useful. 
Jing Zhao, US-Japan-China 


Comparative Policy Research Institute 


I have no income to subscribe because of full-time caretaking 
of a family member, a process as gratifying as it is exhausting. I 
would be very appreciative if you could keep sending me ASR. 

My family’s interest in anarchism goes back generations (my 
Italian mother’s aunt provided lodging for Vanzetti’s sister Maria 
when she came to the U.S. in an unsuccessful attempt to keep the 
state from executing Sacco and Vanzetti). I was an activist for many 
years, focused mainly on fighting the death penalty. 

I devour each issue of ASR and share them with my friends. 
Your publication is unique and inspirational. 


S.B., Texas 
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Wobblies: A Graphic History of the WW edited by Paul 
Buhle & Nicole Schulman. Peter Kuper, Harvey Pekar, Seth Tob- 
ocman and others tell the history of the [WW in vignettes portray- 
ing many struggles drawn from the union's first 100 years. $22.50 
Rebel Voices Joyce Kornbluh’s anthology of [WW writings in- 


cludes history, fiction, art, poetry and more from six decades of the 


Wobbly press. PM Press edition, $15, paper. 

The Industrial Workers of the World: Its 
First 100 Years. The IWW’s official history, com- 
pact & comprehensive, with notes for research. $19 
Oil, Wheat & Wobblies: The [WW in 
Oklahoma, 1905-1930. Nigel Sellars’ superb 
history. We see Wobbly organizing in practice, and 
the efforts of ordinary workers to transform their 
conditions and wrest some measure of control over 
and dignity in their lives. $15, he 

Direct Action & Sabotage A reissue of three 
classic 'WW pamphlets by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Walker C. Smith and William Trautmann; intro- 
duced by Salvatore Salerno. 116 pp., $9 

Joe Hill: The Man Who Never Died William 
Adler meticulously examines Hill’s life and judicial 
murder, proving he was railroaded by prosecu- 

tors. Hill’s sardonic, resilient voice of protest left a 
powerful influence. $11 


Joe Hill, The WW & The Making of a 
Workingclass Counterculture Franklin Rose- 
mont reflects on his life & legacy. 639 pp, $16 

The Wobblies In Their Heyday Eric Chester 
argues the [WW militant strikes during World War 
I drastically curtailed production in key industries, 
prompting coordinated repression. $19.95 

Left of the Left: My Memories of Sam Dol- 
goff. Memoir by his son, Anatole. Sam and his 
wife Esther were at the center of US anarchism for 
70 years. Recalls a lost NYC and the blurred lines 
dividing proletarian and intellectual culture. $22 
The American Labor Movement: A New Begin- 
ning. Essays by Sam Dolgoff. 2nd ed. $5 

Radical Unionism: The Rise and Fall of Rev- 
olutionary Syndicalism. Ralph Darlington 
explores the international syndicalist movement in 
the first decades of the 20th century, looking par- 
ticularly at France, Spain, Italy, the United States, 
Britain & Ireland. $12 

Malatesta: Life and Ideas Vernon Richards, ed. 
An accessible overview to this important anarchist 
activist and theorist, active on 3 continents. $12 
Voices of the Paris Commune Editor Mitchell 
Abidor draws from the Commune’s newspaper 
and participants for a first-hand account. $9 


Conisictortes Labor Struggles $11.95 
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A Planet to Win: Why We Need a Green New Deal “An excellent orientation to the ecological crisis 
we face and the Green New Deal that is the necessary start of our response. This book puts its finger right on 
the pulse of our moment.” — Kim Stanley Robinson, author of New York 2140 $19.95 

Gustav Landauer: Revolution & Other Writings The first comprehensive collection in English. Ger- 
man police described Landauer as “the most important agitator of the radical and revolutionary movement 
in the entire country.” He died at the hands of soldiers crushing the Bavarian Council — an attempt to realize 
libertarian socialism in the aftermath of the first World War. 352 pp, $14 

The CNT in the Spanish Revolution Volume | of this important book, written by José Peirats, a life- 
long CNT member who participated in the events he chronicles. 399 pp., pubd at $28. $12 

The Revolution & the Civil War in Spain. A reissue of Pierre Broué & Emile Témine’s classic history, 
one of the first to acknowledge the effort at revolution in the midst of the war against the fascist coup. $20 


Anarchist Organization: History of the FAI 
Juan Gomez Casas was active in the Libertarian Youth 
during the Spanish Revolution, and served 15 years in 
prison as a result of his underground activism during 
the Franco dictatorship. The first English-language 
history of the Iberian Anarchist Federation. $12 
Mexican Workers and the State Historian Norman 
Caulfield examines the syndicalist legacy from the Revo- 
lution and the [WW through NAFTA. $12 hardcover 
The New Rank and File Alice & Staughton Lynd 
interview working-class organizers facing the chal- 
lenges of a new economy with determination and 
creativity. Oral histories from Guatemala, Palestine, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Canada, and the U.S. The intro- 
duction focuses on solidarity unionism. 288 pp, $10 
From the Folks Who Brought You the Weekend 
The most comprehensive history of the American labor 
movement now available. 2nd ed., $10 

Alexander Berkman’s The Blast! Facsimile reprint 
of all 29 issues of the important American class-struggle 
anarchist periodical, published 1916-1917, when it was 
stopped by imprisonment and deportation. $10 
Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth. Expanded edition, P. Glassgold, ed. 
Articles on anarchism, women's rights, class war, 
civil liberties and war & peace. $15 


Emma Goldman: A Documentary History Can- 
dace Falk, ed. Two gorgeous hardcover volumes cover 
1890 - 1909 in 1,237 pages. Articles, letters, lectures, 
police reports, etc. $45 for the set (US only) 
Wildcat Anarchist Comics by Donald Rooum, 
from the pages of Freedom. Full color. $9, paper 
Anarchy in Action Colin Ward's classic argument 
that the seeds of an anarchist society are every- 
where around us. 2nd ed. $9.95 

The Anarchist Turn Papers from an academic con- 
ference explore feminism, politics and struggles. $12 
Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution Petr Kropot- 
kin. Still ground-breaking a century after. $9.95 
Anarchist Voices: Oral History of Anarchism 
in America. 180 interviews by Paul Avrich; a pro- 
file of our movement from those who made it. $14 
The Russian Anarchists by Paul Avrich. ‘This 
pioneering work reclaimed the anarchists’ vital role 
in the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917. $9 
Post-Anarchism: A Reader Duane Rouselle & 
Siireyyya Evren, eds. Post-al politics are all the rage; _ 
this seeks to synthesize anarchism & post-modern- 
ism. Useful intro to a dubious enterprise. $12 
The Irrational in Politics Maurice Brinton’s 
classic text in the Black Rose hc edition. $8 


